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all tuxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the tuking, by taxution upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tux labor or its products is 


to discourage industry. 


We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 


privilege of using those bountics of nature in 


which all living men have an equal right of 
use: that it will compel every individual! con- 
trolling naturel oppurtuuities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 


portunities of work for all men, and secure 


ww each the full reward of his labor; and that 
us a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spriug from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 





HENRY GEORGE IN IRELAND. 
Dupuy, Saturday, July 14.—I expect 
to sail in the Umbria from Liverpool next 
The Umbria is likely to get 


28th, though if she makes a specially 
good trip she may land us on Saturday 
night. . 

I go to London to-morrow morning, 
and shall be busy there, seeing various 
friends until Thursday, when there will 
be some sort of little farewell ceremonial, 
after which I will go to Liverpool where 


Tam tospewk for the Financial reform 
association in the Rotunda, and the next 


morning take ship. I have missed Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison here, but hope he 
will be with us both at London and Liv- 
erpool, He will get a warm welcome 


from our friends here. 


—o 


For four weeks now I have found it 
impossible to write for THE STANDARD. 


I will merely jot down some notes. 


~The conference at Paris was a suc- 
accomplished all that Mr. 
Saunders or I expected from it and more. 
It would have been better, I think, to 
have adhered to the original intention 
and waited till this month, as more 
Americans would have been present, but 
as it was there were some of our single 
tax people present. W. E, Hicks of 
Brooklyn, William S. Sims of New York, 
and Johu T. Hopper of the Harlem single 
tux association, who, together with a 
number of our English friends, came 
forward liberally to make up the deficiency 
in finances. We expected nothing more 
than to make the acquaintance and ex- 
change ideas with some of the conti- 
nentals who are inclined our way, and 


tonzues was very much in the way of 
those who, like Mr. Saunders and myself, 
understood but one language. <A report 
of the conference itself has been given 
to the readers of THE STANDARD by Mr. 
Hicks. Owing to the serious illness of one 
of my daughters I was unable to be pres- 
ent during the greater part of the proceed- 
ings, but was able to make a short speech. 
The banquet in the evening was a really 
splendid and spirited affair, Of the differ- 
ing schools of land reformers who were 
represented at the conference those who 


came nearest to the idea 


sinile tax 
ax, represented by MM. Simon and 
Toubeuu, with whom I conferred a 
good deal during my subsequent stay 
ia Paris, In fact, the only difference 
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dvocates the abolition of | is as to the method of assessment. What 


they want to accomplish is to free indus- 
try of all taxation, and to give the holder 
of land assurance that he may improve 
to the utmost without increasing his 
taxes. To this end they propose to divide 
land into different classes according to 
the elements of value, and impose within 
each cluss a tux according to area, so that 
highly improved shull bear no 
greater tax than unimproved or poorly 
improved land, and full 
given 


land 


incentive be 
to the highest cultivation and 


the largest improvement. These men 
are absolute free traders and 
would remove every barrier to the 


free play of productive forces. « They 
would abolish monopoly, but have no fear 
of capital under conditions of freedom, 
and unlike Herr Flurscheim, who thinks 
that the appropriation of land values by 
the community would abolish interest by 
depriving capitalists of the opportunity to 
invest capital in buying land, and thus 
produce a plethora of capital, they believe 
as I do, that the vast increase in the op- 
portunities for the profitable employment 
of labor would greatly increase the de- 
mand for capital and thus tend to the in- 
crease, not the decrease, of interest. 

My good Hollander friend, Jan Stoffel, 
whose acquaintance I made in Paris, and 
for whom I took a great liking, has he- 
come adisciple of Herr Flurscheim. He 
haus got up asingle tax scheme for Hol- 
lauod which seems to me a very curious 
affair, I cannot remember the exact prop- 
osition, but this is the general idea: The 
government is to borrow at three per 
cent and pay all landholders a certain 
proportion of the value of their land. 
Then it 1s to impose a tax on land values 
to that proportion. This, destroying the 
value of land ownership to that extent as 
an investment, is to produce a decline in 
interest. Then the government is to bor- 
row again at two and one-half per cent, 
pay another proportion of the value of 
their land to the landowners, and impose 
another installment of the single tax. 
This is to produce another fall of interest 
to two per cent, when the government is 
to borrow again, and repeat the same 
operation and so on until interest oes 
down to zero, when the povernment can 
borrow for nothing, and while the ex- 
landholders may be paid off in what would 
yield them no income, the government 
will have all the income which is to be de- 
rived from the ownership of the land 

I mildly suggested to Mr. Stoffel sev- 
eral snags which seemed to me to lie in 
the path of his scheme, but without 
making much impression. In fact I did 
not try very hard, for I think he will be- 
fore long see them for himself. 

I have met «w good many men who 
thought interest was bad and wrong, 
But Ihave yet to meet one who has any 
plan for abolishing it unless the social- 
istic notion of making the povernment 
the sole owner and the sole user of capi- 
tal can be called a plan, And if any one 
is disposed to think that the abolition of 
monopoly will bring interest to an end, 
itis hardly worth while to dispute about 
what is then a speculative matter. For 
ifinterest be unjust, that is to say un- 
natural, we have but to give freedom: and 
it will disappear. Jf, on the contrary, it 
be just, that is to say natural, itis im- 
possible to abolish it, 

Of course the loose thinking as to 
capital and interest on the continent and 


elsewhere comes from the failure to dis- 





criminate as to what is and what is not 
really capital, and is born of the habit of 
speaking of all rich men as capitalists. 
But there, as elsewhere, thought on such 
subjects is being aroused. When our 
ideas get fairly before the people they 
will make their way. | 


Certainly there are object lessons 
enough. Paris is a beautiful city, but the 
great improvements which have made 
Paris so beautiful have all exemplified 
how the pecuniary benefits of such ine 
provements go to the owners of the land. 
Under the third Napoleon the imperial 
ring made enormous fortunes by buying 
land where avenues were to be cut or 
other improvements made, while a debt 

yas piled up, the interest on which is de- 
frayed by taxation that falls on the’ cost 
of living. 

I wish Horace White and some of the 
other tariff-for-revenue-only men, who, at 


at the Chicago tariff reform convention 


last winter were so horrified by the idea 


that free trade meant no tariffs at all, 


were to stand at the gates of Paris awhile 
and watch the operations of «w tariff for 
revenue only, for that the octroi is. Not 
a basket can come in but what it is ex- 
amined anda few coppers in duty, col- 
lected; not a wagon or cart pass but what 
its contents are hauled over and long 
steel probes stuck into bags of beans or 
bales of hay; not a piece of meat or bottle 
of wine or fagyot of sticks but what must 
pay duty for revenue only, for they do 
not manufacture such things in Paris, 
and there is no pretense of protection, 
except the protection of certain interests 
against the taxes they would have to pay 
if these onerous taxes were abolished. 
lvery much enjoyed my visit to Am- 
sterdam. The low countries were beauti- 
ful in the glorious June weather, and the 
famous old city, with its canals, and 
sloping houses, and galliots and galliot 
built yachts, and great museum where 
the models of the ships with which Van 
Tromp swept the English channel,a broom 
at his masthead, and its pictures of 
old guild feasts, in which citizens dead 
these hundreds of yeurs yet seem to live, 
was full of interest to me. FT met with a 
warm reception there and spoke to a 
larye und very intelligent audience in a 
beautiful hall. The audience seemed to 
fully understand me, for 1 presume no one 
who could not understand Knglish came, 
and English is largely studied in Amster- 
dam. To make sure, however, Mr.Stolfel 
pave an abstract of what Tsaid, in Dutch, 


T left London for Belfast Jast Tuesday 
evening in company with Silas M. Bur- 
roughs and Charles L. Garland, president 
of the New South Wales single tax 
league. It was the worst night in the 
year for Belfast, for it was not merely 
mid-sunmner, but the eve of the battle of 
the Boyne, and the large Ulster bill was 
not as crowded as when L spoke here be- 
fore in the winter, for the Orangemen 
were all busy in getting ready their drums 
and regalia for the great annual event of 
the next day, The meeting was a most 
svmpathetic and enthusiastic one, how- 
ever, and gave abundant evidence that the 
advance of sentiment of which my Eng- 
lish meetings gave such proof has heen 
going on this side of the IJvish sea, 
Rey, Bruce Wallace presided, and both 
Mr, Garland and Mr, Burroughs made 
good speeches, We met here James P, 





Arghibald of New York, who is organiz- 
ing branches of the Knights of Labor on 
this side 


Wednesday we went to Toome bridge 
at the foot of Lough Neagh, where, in 
Moore's melody, the fisherman strays as 


the cool, clear eve’s declining, but where 


now--diays Colonel Bruce pays the ONeill 
family £1,200 a year for the privilege of 


ccutehing eels, and where they told us how | 


three fishermen, who had been catching 
eels in defiance of the legal rights of the 
O'Neill family, were caueht between a 
storm on the lake and the royal Trish con- 
stabulary on the shore, and, preferring to 
‘ather than 
the risks of a prison, were drowned. Here 


take the risks. of the waves 


we spoke in the Temple of Liberty, an 
edifice which if would take Mark Twain 
to adequately describe, Tt is a large hall 
with absolutely no ventilition except the 
one front door, embellished with the mast 
astonishing frescoes of Venus, Jupiter, 
Mars, Samson, Selomon, and such like, 
and having in front of it the queerest 
carved dog to represent watchfulness and 
the queerest sheep to represent innocence, 
It is however w& 
grand hall in that part of the country 
where halls are very scarce, 


that were ever beheld. 


Here we talked to an audience of the 
kind Tlike to talk to—-the country peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, 


. 


most of them 
farmers and laborers, 
On Friday Mr. Archibald went on to 


Derry, and Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Garland 


and I came back to Belfast, where we saw 
the great Orange celebration, after which 
they took the coast route while I came on 
direct to Dublin to attend a gathering of 
the Contemporary club, called to meet: 
nie. 

Last night-—for as Ll write it is Sunday 
morning—I spoke in the Rotunda, with 
Michael Davitt: in the chair. The meet- 
ing was a great one, the Rotunda being 
packed, and nothing could) exceed the 
warmth of the reception which they gave 
us, orthe enthusiasm with which they 
received the doctrine of the Tand for all 
the people. Davitt made a speech which 
was all any single (ax man could have de- 
sired, . . 

This is now clear to me: Purchase and 
peasant proprietary Cannot stop the de- 
velopment of the land imovement in Tre- 
land, HENRY GEORGE, 

A NEGLECTED CHAPTER, 

The most important chiipter of “Prog- 
ress and Poverty” makes the feast: im- 
pression, at first, on the minds of on. 
thusiastic renders; and some enthusiastic 
readers Wholly neglect it, Trefer to the 
second chapter of the cighth book, the 
practical chapter of the work. Being 
practical, this chapter has no charm for 
enthusiasts who expect to gain freedom: 
by earnest longing; but to enthusiasts 
who expect to pain freedom by building a 
road to it, itis as his chart to the sailor, 
When Tsay this is the most important 
chapter, Pdo not intend an unfavorable 
camparison with other parts of the book, 
Tanean that it is the most important to 
pioneers, because it points the way. Other 
chapters tellus what our objective point 
should be; they tell us why we should 
make it our objective point; they appeal 
tous to set out on the journey; they 
prophesy the vlory of its completion, 
But here we are told where the path be- 
gins and the course it rans, 

Repudiation of this chapter in some 
‘ases, and jgnorauce of itin others, have 
suggested objections to the policy it eut- 
Jines, To men who repudiate it, and who, 
therefore, ure outside of any movanient 
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for socintl reform that professes to go 
wong the lines of (Progress and Povert coe 
Lhave nothing to suv at this time; batt 
should like to point out their error to 
those Who. in ignorance of the neglected 
chapter, have thoughtlessly assumed that 
its policy elsewhere advocated is con- 
trary tothe principles: of “Progress and 
Poverty.” 

The problem Henry George undertook 
tu solve was, Why poverty increases with 
material progress, We examined the then 
current doctrine that wages are limited 
by capital, and found it: insufficient; and 
upon seeking for the source of wages, 
concluded that Chey are. produced by the 
labor for whieh they are paid. A more 
extended analysis of the problem (in 
which the Malthusian theory that popula- 
tion. tends to inerease faster than sub- 
sistence was considercd and refuted) 
proved that poverty is not due to the laws 
of production, and narrowed the inquiry 
to the laws of distribution, Anexamina, 
tion of these luvs showed that the two 
primary elements in) distribution, rent 
and wages, depend on what economists 
call the margin of cultivation, which is an 
imaginary line that separates the best 
land to be bad without rent from the 
poorest land that commands rent. It 
further appeared that aus this line recedes 
so as to exclude land. from the rent area, 
rent falls sand wages rise; while as the 
line advances so as to inelude more land 
within the rent area, vent rises and wages 
fall. Hence, Mn Ceoree argued that the 
reason material progress does not increase 
wages and thus diminish poverty, is that 
it does increase the value of land, This 
would be se even if speculation in future 
progress did not abnormally enhance the 


value of land; but pursuing his iquiry 


further, Mr. George found that confidence 


in growth of population and inprove- 


ments in the arts, raises an expectation 
of increased rent, which gives to landa 
present selling value in excess of what it 
would have if based upon present rent, 
and that this expectation tends, with in- 
crease of productive power, to diminish 
the proportion of wealth that in distribu- 
tion gues to Wares, tnd to increase that 
that woes to rent. This completed the 
economic inquiry of “Proxress and Pov- 


erty” and solved the problem, for it made 


the inference irresistible that poverty in- 
creases with material progress, or what 
is the same thing, with increase of pro- 


- ductive power, because with increase of 


productive power land values tend to even 
greater increase and produce a constant 
tendency to the forcing down of wages. 

Merely to solve the problem would have 
been comparativety a useless work, It 
remained to discover a remedy and in- 
vent amethod of applying it. “The rem- 
edy itself was simple, There can be but 
one remedy for an evil, and that is to re- 
move its cause; and as the cause of in- 
creasing poverty with advancing: wealth 
had been discovered to be the tendency 
of an increasing proportion of labor prod- 
ucts to How to the owners of land through 
rent, the obvious remedy was to make 
land common property so that this share 
in distribution should go to the whole 
people, to whom by nature the land be- 
longs, and from: whose presence and cone 
petition for the use of choice portions of 
it, it derives its value, Butit is one thing 
to state a simple remedy for social disease 
wfter having discovered the cause, ata 
quite another to invent a method of easily, 
quickly and effectually applying the rem- 
edy; and this brings me to the neglected 
chapter of “Progress and) Poverty,” in 
which the mode of application is’ pre- 
sented, 


There was vo reason in justice why all 
private titles should not be abolished hy 
one act of the law, all land declared pub- 
lie property, and lots let out to the high- 
est bidders under conditions that would 
guard private rights to improvements; 
but such a plan did not commend itself to 
the uuthor of Progress and Property” as 
the best, Tt seemed to lim that it would 
involve a needless shock to present cus- 
toms and habits of thought, whieh is) to 
be avoided,” and Ma needless extension of 
governmental machinery, which is to be 
avoided,” He saw, what at a later day in 


THE 
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“Protection or Free Trade” he. stated, 
that it is necessary to “supplement the 
zeal of the propagandist with the skill of 
the politician.” and appealed to that ‘ax- 
jom of statesmanship, which the success- 
ful founders of {¥ranny have understood 
and acted upon, that) great changes can 
best be brought about under old forms,” 
Of this axiom he says: “We who would 
free men should heed the same truth. It 
is the natural method. When nature 
would make a higher type she takes a 
lower one and developes it. This, also, is 
the law of social growth. Let us work by 
if, With the current we may glide fast 
and far Against it, it is hard pulling 
and slow progress.” Adopting this axiom 
of statesmanship, Mr. George proposed. 
not to abolish private titles to land, not 
to tuke rent through the public letting of 
lands, not to create any new miuchinery 
of government, but, by simplifying and 
reducing our present taxing machinery, 
to appropriate rent by taxation; and, ‘‘in- 
somuch as the taxation of rent or Jand 
ralues must necessarily be increased just 
as we abolish other taxes,” he put the 
proposition into practical form. by pro- 
posing ‘to abolish all taxation save that 
upon land values.” He reeognized, as all 
believers in complete industrial freedom 
must, that “it will be necessary where 
rent exceeds the present governmental 
revenues, to conimensurately increase the 
amount demanded in taxation, and to con- 
tinue this increase as society progresses 
and rent advances.” But this is so nat- 
ural and easy a matter that he regarded 
itas “involved, or at least understood, in 
the proposition to put all taxes upon the 
mulue of the land.” At any rate, and ve- 
specting the application of the remedy, 
this is the important consideration, he 
held it to be “the first step upon which 
the practical struggle must be made.” 

The essential practical proposition of 
“Progress and Poverty” is this method 
of accomplishing its ultimate object by a 
process of abolishing taxes on industry. 
Just us we abvlish such taxes, public 
revenues must be derived) from «a iax 
upon land values. There is no other thing 
in the slightest degree adequate upon 
which to impose them, unless it be in- 
comes, and we have had experience 
enough with income taxation to make it 
reasonably certain that the experiment 
will not be tried again. And just as pub- 
lic revenues come to be derived more and 
more trom a tax on the value of land, do 
Wwe approach nearer and nearer to the 
appropriation of rent by taxation. 

To promote this shifting of taxation, if 
we intend to be more than dreamers of 
dreains, we must co-operate with men 
who go our way, no matter how short 
the distance they go. Every step counts. 
And it is far more sensible to co-operate 
with men who want to go a little way 
inour direction, but reject our ultimate 
object, than to co-operate with men who 
advocate our ultimate objeet, but want 
to gu in an opposite direction or by a 
roundabout course, Itis possible to go 
from New York to Chicago by way of 
Liverpool and the Orient, but if I were 
voing to Chicago [would rather have the 
co-operation of a Jocomotive engineer on 
the Hudson river road, even though he 
were v2 Bourbon democrat and went no 
further than Albany or Bulfalo, than that 
of the most enthusiastic advocate of free 
land who was going by way of Liverpool 
ina canal boat. 

Violent revolutions may sometimes suc- 
ceed with comparatively small numbers; 
but sucha revolution as we propose must 
command the multitude, and to command 
the multitude we must follow Mr, George’s 
advice to heed the axiom of statesman. 
ship that “great changes can best be 
brought about under old forms,” Free 
trade is a stride in our direction, and 
every one who is more or less a free 
trader is for the time our ally, Concen- 
tration of taxation on real estate is a 
proposition in our direction, and whoever 
favors it is our ally, In brief, any pro- 
posal to reduce or abolish taxes on indus 
try—niational, state, or local—no matter 
how unimportant in itself, is in our direc. 
tion; and when any considerable number 
or influential body of people advocate it, 
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not only are they our allies in theory, 
but we owe it to the cause we would pro- 
mote te add our strength to theirs. This 
is not a new policy. It is the policy of 
“Progress and Poverty.” 

According to the neglected chapter of 
“Provress and Poverty,” the first step 
upon which our practical struggle must 
be made is the abolition of all taxation 
save that upon land valaes, That strug- 
cle over, it will be necessary, in the better 
developed communities, to increase the 
tax commensurately with rent, and to 


continue the increase as rent advances; 


but it will not be necessary to take the 
whole value, nor does “Progress and Pov- 
erty” propose to do it. In the same ne- 
elected chapter the author says: “By 
leaving to land owners a percentage of 
reat, Which would probably be much less 
than the cost and loss involved in attempt- 
ing to rent lands through state agency, 
and by making use of this existing [tax] 
machinery, we may without jar os shock, 
assert the common right to land by tak- 


ing rent for public uses.” And again: 


“When the common right to land is so 
far appreciated that all tuxes are abol- 
ished save those which fall upon rent, 
there is no danger of much more than is 
necessary to induce them to collect the 
public revenues being left to individual 
landnolders.” 

The ideal of the singie tax is the taking 
in taxation of every penny of rent. But 
that is a practical impossibility; not only 
because the tax would inevitably besome- 
thing more or something less than rent, 
but also because, when no margin was 
left to the landholder beyond wages as a 
tax collector, land would be without mar- 
ket value and there would be no basis for 
the single tax. If we insist upon taking 
for public use the entire gross rent of 
land, a time will come when we shall 
have toabandon the single tax and fall 
back upon public letting to the highest 
bidder, But todo this, as is said in the 
neglected chapter of ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty,” would involve the cost of an ‘ex- 
tension of governmental machinery, and 
loss from “favoritism, collusion and cor- 
ruption.” When the time comes, no 
principle will be involved in the question. 
It will be simply one of expediency—a 
question of whether the single tax or pub- 
lic letting will more certainly dnd cheap- 
ly yield the nearest approximation to the 
whole rent. 

How public letting is regarded in 
“Progress and Poverty” may be seen bv 
reading the neglected chapter. Obvi- 
ously, the preference there, at least until 
all taxation except on Jand values is 
abolished, is for the taxation method. 
And a little reflection will make it clear 
that this preference and what it involves, 
the leaving of a percentage of rent in the 
hands of land holders, were not inconsid- 
erately expressed. The percentage would 
consist of two parts; first, the land 
holder's compensation as a tax collector, 
which would be regulated by the law of 
wages and in the last analysis is not rent 
at all; and, second, the remission of rent 
allowed by the community in lieu of the 
loss and cost involved in an attempt to 
let lands to the highest bidder, To un- 
derstand the effect of this allowance, it 
must be remembered that without a land 
market land values cannot be fairly ap- 
praised; that to have a land market, land 
must be bought and sold; and that land 
will not be bought and sold unless there 
is au margin of rent which the land holder 
is allowed to retain over and above what 
he retains as compensation for the labor 
of collection, People wanting to appro- 
priate this niargin will bid for it in the 
land market, and in that way the value 
of land will be measured regularly by the 
very best regulator of values—self-inter- 
est in competition—and the result will 
be a matter of common knowledge in 
every community. Upon that value the 
tax may be computed, 

Let me use some arbitrary figures for 
anexumple, Here isa piece of land the 
rent value of which is $100 a year, 
Eliminating speculative value for sim- 
plicity, the market value of that land 
would be, at twenty years’ purchase, 
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$2,000, A tax of flve per cont would take 
the entire rent, and while people would 
be willing to pay that amount and use 
the land, the land would have no market 
villue, and it would be impossible soon to 
tell whether five per cent on $2,600 repre. 
sented its true value or not. It would 
then be necessary, if we insisted on talk- 
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ing the whole rent value, to abandon the. 


tuxation method and resort to public let- 
tiny with its chances of loss from favorit- 
ism, collusion and corruption, and its cer- 
tain cost for an extension of governmental 
machinery. The only way to aveid this 
would be to leave “land owners w per- 
centage of rent, whieh would probably be 
much less than the cost and loss involved 
in attempting to rent lands through state 
agency.” 
tax at five per cent, or $100, and leave to 
the land owner $10, partly for. wages of 
collection and partly as a basis of market 
value, Which would leave usa tiet revenue 
of 390. Next year the net rent to the 
owner, including compensation. for col- 
lecting, would be only $10 instead of 4100, 
and the market value of the land at 
twenty years’ purchase would be $200 in- 
stead of $2,000. Then the tax would have 
to be forty-five per cent instead of five, 


and would so continue as lone as a ten. 
per cent margin was allowed to the 


owner, No matter what changes took 
place in Selling value, forty-five per cent 
of selling value would always vield to the 
public ninety per cent of rent value. 
Changes in selling value, which would 
make new bases for computing the tax, 
would be shown by transactions in the 
land market. 


selling value was $250 instead of $200. 
Then the tax at forty-five per cent of the 
selling value would yield $112.50) instead 
of $90 to the public revenue, and the land 
owner would retain ten per cent of gross 
rent, or $12.5U instead of $10, partly as 
compensation for collection and partly 
usa basis of market value. 

Could state leasing or any other known 
system show a better result from the 
point of view of the single tax unlimited ? 
[do not believe it, and therefore, favor 
the single tax in perpetuity. However, 
When the time arrives to decide for prac- 
tical purposes, it may be that a better 


method will have been presented, and I 
um not disposed to quarrel about the cut 


of a garment before the cloth is woven or 
the sheep sheared. Louis F. Post. 





CLEARING THE WAY. 

It is reported that a complete draft of 
aconstitution has been submitted to the 
convention of North Dakota, which 1s 
favorably considered, and which leaves 
the whole subject of taxation to the dis- 
cretion of the legislature, with the limit- 
ation that whatever property is taxed 
must be taxed equally. We hope that 
this report is true, and that the conven- 
tion will have the wisdom to adopt such a 
wv constitution, instead of tying up the 
hands of the legislature by a peremptory 
direction to tax real and personal property 
by uniform rules, 

Indeed, the only point upoa which the 
legislature should be restricted at all, in 
dealing with taxation, is in forbidding it 
fo grant any irrevocable exemptions from 
taxution—in other words, from tying up 
the hands of any subsequent legislature, 
Setting aside the question of the single 
tax, it ought to be obvious to the most 
bigoted supporter of taxation on personal 
property that it would be for the advan- 
tage of his system to leave the legislature 
free to exempt real estate fron: taxation 
for state purposes, as is done in Pennsyl- 
Vania; and it needs little considcration to 
understand that railroads cannot be ef- 
fectively taxed, upon their veal and pers 
sonal property, by precisely the same 


system which is applied to individuals, | 


On the other hand, the friends of the 
single tax ask nothing more of state con- 
stitutions than that they should leave the 
legislature free to make experiments in 
that direction. Leave the hands of the 
people untied; and let each system of 
taxation stand or fall, according to the 
practical result of its working, 


Knode Island has an admirable law, | 


Suppose then we calculate the. 





Suppose transactions in- 
that or similar land should show. that its. 
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which needs only slight amendment to 
make ibalmost all for which the advo- 
cates of the single tax could ask at pres- 
ent. It allows each town decide for it- 
self how its quota of taxes shall be raised, 
Whether from real estate alone, from 
personinl estate alone, of from both. If 
the New York legislature would enact 
such a law we should soon abolish taxa- 
tion on personal property in New York 
and Brooklyn, and the benefits of such a 
nieasure would be so murked that, before 
long, we should) have wa loud demand for 
wohuw permitting cities to raise their 
quota by taxes on land alone, If the 
Rhode Island statute, amended so as to 
permit towns or counties to decide for 
“themselves whether jand alone, or land 
und improvements alone. or personal 
property alone, or all together, should be 
taxed, we should specdily demonstrate 
the success or failure of the single tax 
upon wsmill scale; and its advocates are 
not afraid to put it to this test. 
~ North Dakota should take warning by 
the experience of Ohio. The Ohio legis- 
lature has no idea of adopting the single 
tux; but the proved and manifest impos- 
sibility of collecting taxes on both real 
und personal property by any uniform 
method has induced the legislature, with 
‘substantial unanimity, to recommend a 
repeal of the constitutional requirement 
that this shall be Gone.’ The new states, 
if they adopt such an unwise provision, 
will only find, after years of waste and 
vain struvele with immovable facts, that 
“it must be repealed. 
THOMAS G. SHEARMAN, 


A- KReception by Artists. 
. New York Star, July 19. 

“.Lonpon, July 18—The farewell conversa- 
ozone to Henry George, the American re- 
former, who sails for home Saturday, tovk 
' place to-day, and was very largely attended, 

many notables betug present. The affair was 

under the auspices of the Society of British 
artists, anda large number of the members 
cume to pay their respects to the popular 
- leader of the land reformers. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

The English correspondent of the New 
York World had a short interview with 
~ Heory George rogarding the new move of 
the Parnell party in the formation of the 
Tenauts’ league. The interview took place 
just’ before Mr, George went aboard the 
Umbria at Liverpool, on Saturday last, pre- 
paratory to sailing for New York. Mr. 
George had been making speeches in Ireland 
during the week and therefore had a pooud 
oppurtunity to test public opinton on the sub- 
ject. “lu Belfast To heard little about it,” 
said Mr. George, “but in Dublim and = the 
soutbera cougues itis a question of intense 
interest. Personally 1 dou’t think that the 
new move will p'ease the mass of the Irish 
people. lt is purely a cliuss move. While 
providing fur the tenant farmers it almost 
ignores the thousands of Irish laborers. The 
tenant farmers, after all, ure oniv a com 
paratively small class. Michael Davitt de- 
lined the scheme very aptiy at iny Dubtio 
meeting When be catled ib ‘a trade umon ef 
tenants.’ Well, that sort of thing is not going 
to till the place of the National league cr of 
the Land teacue before it. But it was neees: 
sary for Mr. Parneil to make some move,and 
this seemed to him to be the best step for him 
to tuke. The plan of cainpuign cannot be 
curried any further. It hus become almost 
powerless, because the tenant farmers won't 
stand up toit. Mr Parnell bad to do some- 
thing to preserve the organization of his 
party. But as IP said before, the movement 
ismerely palliative and does not touch the 
hearts of the whole Irish people, but only 
those of the tenant farmers, who form the 
smiul minority. -feund by talking with the 
laboring people in lreland that the original 
idea of ‘the laud for the whole people’ is re- 
covering its foree. To get their rights the 
Trish laborers must join hands with the Eug- 
lish democracy, and they must tax the lund- 
lords.” 

“What do you think of the new 
movement in’ Buglaud?” asked the 
pondent of the World. 

“The radical masses are beginning to feel 
their strenyth,” suid Me. George. “They are 
gelling away from the leading strings of the 
liberals. They reahaze that af they are to 
curry any of the reform: measures it must 
be done on somethings more than the home 
rule cry. The radicals want the stronger el- 
ements of the party to break away from the 
weaker elements and carry out their own line 
of action, Mr. Philip Stanhope, their ‘whip,’ 
told me the other day that they could now 
‘coptrol liflty votes iw parliament.” 

The Belfast Moraing News says of Henry 
George's lecture in that city on the 1L0th inst. : 
Mr. Henry George appeared for the second 
time in bis life on a Belfast platform last 
night. In aspeech of over an hour's dura- 
tion, closely ‘easoned throughout, and ocea- 
sionally brightened by ashes of powerful 
eloquence, he propounded the principles with 
which his name has become synonymous, 
That there are grave objections not so much 
to Mr. George’s Lheories as to the methods by 
Which he proposes to put those theories into 


radical 
corres: 
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effect, caunot be controverted. But though 
many of those who listened te him last ment 
may dissent from some of his arguments and 
conclusions, there can be no doubt that the 
discussion of the causes of the great social 
inequalities that prevail must in the end 
prove beneticial, Mr George may be wrong 
in the theories he propounds, but it is clearly 
evident that some reinedy is required. There 
must be something rotten in the condition of 
things when the manv who toil ure left iu 
poverty aod have little or no share in the 
riches their labor has heaped up, whilst, on 
the other hand, the idle, privileged classes, 
‘who toil not, neitber do they spin,” can live 
and wanton in Juxury and wealth. [tis sure- 
ly not beyond the statesmanship of the age to 
provide a remedy for such a condition of 
wfairs. The ventilation of the subject can at 
least do no barm. If Henry Georee’s lectures 
should d> tio more than attract the attention 
of thinkers to this probletn they will uot have 
been altogether in vain. 

This is what the Dartford, Eugland, [Ex- 
press bas to suy of the very successful tncet- 
ing, or rather meetings, which Heury George 
addressed in that place: “When it became 
known that we were likely to have a visit 
froin Mr. Heury George, the great American 
orator and writer on the land questiou, the 
local conservatives were utterly horrified. 
The idea that Henry George could deliver an 
address of a non-political character they 
ridiculed, and in the local tory organ bis 
doctrine was denounced as a system of 
downright robbery by the local agent of the 
conservative party, “The liberal and radical 
association were the first to take the matter 
up, but the president (Mr. 8. M. Burronghs) 
and all the members of the executive were 
very anxious thas the proceedings should be 
non-political, Mr. A. S. Dixon was therefore 
authorized to issue a circular letter to the 
principal residents of the town inviting them 
to take part, but the replies from the leading 
conservatives were a decided negative— 
they could not for one moment lend their in 
fluence to a demonstration in which Henry 
George was to take part. In this way the 
whole affair was forced upon the lib- 
eral and radical association  beeause 
the other party would have nothing to 
do with it. Nasty sneers have been 
scattered broadenst, and it was declared to 
be nothing more than a radical scheme. But 
the committee appuinted to carry out the 
proposal were not to be daunted. They de- 
termined that the people of Dartford should 
hear Henry George if possible und as soonas 
soon as they ascertained that his services 
could be obtained the next question was 
‘where can we get a room big enough.” If 
the tories would but have put aside party 
feehtog forthe time being and joined in the 
undertaking the loan of the conservative ball 
might bave been requested, but if the own- 
ers did not approve of the meeting, it was a 
foregrone conclusion they would not sanetion 
the loan of their hall. But, as luck would 
have it, the Phoenix mills bad just undergone 
renovation for the reception of new plant 
and machinery, and it occurred to Mr. Bur- 
rouchs that one of the large rooms on the 
ground floor would well serve the purpose. 
It was mentioned to the committee who 
jumped at the offer, and this ditheulty being 
then surmounted the date for Mr.George’s visit 
was soon fixed. Only about a fortnight ago 
another happy idea crossed the mind of Mr. 
Burroughs. He thought that as Mr George 
was such an advocate of the interest of labor, 
in would be a splendid thing to ask him to 
open the mills, and the committee having 
heartily indorsed the idea, the dimensions of 
the original scheme were considerably en- 
lurged. Instead of holding the meeting io 
the Shipping department, as first intended, it 
was found to be utterly inadequate to the 
numbers who had signified their intention tu 
be present, and at the last minute it was re- 
solved to utilize one of the large steres on 
ihe ground floor of the mill, whieh is by far 
the largest room in Dartford, and capable of 
holding cousiderably over a thousand people. 
Just suthcient tickets were sold to cover the 
cost. of Mr. George’s lecture, and then a Jarce 
number of free tickets were given away to 
those who applied tur them. During the last 
few daysthe tickets for the lecture have 
been in great demand, and on Wednesday 
several shilling tickets were sold at four and 
tive shillings apiece. 

Barly on Wednesday morning operations 
were commenced at the Phcenix mills, and 
preparations being made for the opening 
ceremony in the evening. Streamers and 
flags floated from the top of the building, 
and at the entrance to the mill a line of 
streamers was suspended across the road. 
Soon after dinner the people began to pour 
intu the towo by road and by rail from all 
parts, and wended their way to the mills, 
Where a party was engaged the whole after- 
noon showing the people over and explaining 
the details in connection with the manufact- 
ure of the most inportant products of the 
tirm., Mr. Burroughs spared neither time nor 
money to make the undertakine a success. 
He was about the premises the whole day, 
welcoming bis guests and shaking hands im 
good hearty fashion with everybody that 
cume tu see him. Several Londen and 
American journalists were present, eminent. 
doctors und chemists, membersof parliament, 
eugineers, and many prominent men frou: all 
parts of the kingdom, while there was aw fair 
sprinkling of the elite of cur own neighbor- 
hood, Of course the larger number consisted 
of the middle and working classes and these 
are the people that Mr. Burroughs wanted 
present, mm order that they might have an 
opportunity of hearing his old friend aud 
countryman, Mr. George, detine bis views 
upon the nationatizavion of the land. During 
the afternouy the Sto. Mary Cray band (uader 
Bandmuster Blackiston) performed a selec- 
tion of choice music from the island in’ the 
center of the lake, and toward the evenmy 
the Dartford town band assisted in the 
mnusical portion of the programme, 

It would appear from the following extract 
fram an article appearing in the Australian 
Standurd (Sydney), over the signature of 
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Jobu Barrell, that our New South Wales 
brethren are proceeding along on much the 
sane lines as those laid down by single tax 
men inthe United States and Great Britwin. 
He describes the situation in this way: The 
sityrle tax party “stands on the same path 
Upou Which the so-called free trade party 
have entered, but it stands far in advance 
and beekons them to come on. It is as vet 
only comprised of a few guides, but is being 
continually reinforeed from the members ot 
those who stand halting midway. fu ae. 
land the most influential of the free trade or- 
ganizations has led the way whieh others are 
follwing by unreservedly adepting Henney 
George's proposal to tax away all uuimproved 
land values, and its president, himselfa very 
Jurge landholder, bas written several viror- 
ous letters, showing that only by followings 
free trade to its logical conelusion in this 
manner can it be shown to deserve support, 
and innde a cause worthy of the best efforts 
of true patriotism. Inthe United States the 
influence of the new teaching has been mani- 
fested in the recent tremendous political cou- 
tiiet, during which all the best thinkers and 
most unselfish men stood together for free 
trade in its full meaning. Here in ‘New 
South Wales the first impulse of the coming 
Wave is being felt. Among the members 
of the free trade and liberal association are 
a large nutnber of uucompromusing advocates 
of land value taxation, Who lose no oppor- 
tunity for straight speaking, and are re- 
warded with some distnay by the fossilized 
portion of an iustitution whose ineapability 
to keep up with politieal advancement or to 
place realissues before the electors of the 
colony, is largely responsible for the growth 
of protection. The now trausformed free 
trade association, in boldly distributing Henry 
George's “Protection or Free Trade!?—a book 
which, while relentlessly pulling every ray of 
concealment from the thievish and un-Chris- 
lian visage of protection, should) be ‘as 
dreadful as the shout of one that sees to one 
that sins and thinks himself unseen” to reve- 
hue tariffists—showed that it was not afraid 
to follow truth wherever it might lead. In 
the preseut parliament there are vo dozen 
members fairly conversant with the 
principles we teach, and prepared to 
vote for them when the ume for 
for votiny comes, but not one of them 1s on 
the restrictionist side. On that side there is 
nothing bus eumity, as was shown by the de- 
termined resistance offered to the bill for the 
taxing of land values introduced by Mr. 
Burns, by the stupidly malignant attacks 
made by the organ of one section of it upon 
Henry George, by the stirring appeals to op- 
pose a land value tax aud rob the public 
through the customs house, which were sent 
to prominent monopolists during the election, 
and by continual misrepreseatation of the ob- 
jects of the single tax. The protectionists 
are not upon the track we take atalh We 
started buck to back from them. The free 
traders, pursuing their course, must some day 
comme up to Where We are; the protectionists 
pursuing theirs can only get further away. 
lu the meantime we happen to know what we 
are about, aud will neither belp to bring office 
to political shells and husks, or lend any tel- 
luwship to those ditfering from us us black 
from white or as fire from water. 

The opposition boast that they have the 
power ty overthrow the preseut ministry at 
any hour, but will wait their own time, so 
that protection inay grow in the country, re- 
marks the Australian Standard. Free trade 
seems to be rather outstripping it, judging by 
what both parties have done since the elec- 
tion. The smashers, if they bappen to be 
strong, hid better not be too mercitul. Henry 
Georve will tell the public some things about 
the United States which with not help them 
much, And there is ne fear but that he will 
be listened to, even by protectionists them- 
selves, und reported pretty fully. 

The Syduey single tax men propose shortly 
to inaugurate a series of Sunday evening 
inectings aud addresses. Mr. [. W. Boxall 
has taken a band in the arrangements tor 
getting up a concert in aid of the funds of the 
league, ab Which some of the best talent in 
Sydney bas promised to assist. 

The Goulburo Evening Penny Post says of 
the growth of the new political economy in 
Australia: “There is a strong and rapidly 
growing party in our midst which beheves 
that the best way to meet the deficit would 
be certainly not by sella the suburban lands 
when there is ilready far too much land sold 
for the requirements of the people; assuredly 
not by the imposition of custom house duties, 
which check protection, reduce employinenut, 
and the barden of which falls almost entirely 
on the poorest class of the community; nor 
even by an income tax, since that is inquisi- 
voriatin its mature, ean be easily evaded, and 
has been condemued by almost every political 
ecopomist of note; but by the mnposition of a 
taxon land values, irrespective of jmprove- 
ments, Which would principally fallou a class 
which derives the preatest amount of benefit 
from the land, and wach, uider preseut iar- 
“ungements, practically escapes bein taxed, 
The whole question of taxation is how bemge 
eagerly discussed throughout the lenuth aud 
breadth of the couatry, and the views of the 
veople generally are undergoing a serigus 
ehbaunge. So rapid is the progress of educa- 
tion now a days, When the pros und cons of a 
question are threshed out every day in the 
public press, and eaverly read, that itis not 
wt all unlikely that an the course of au few 
short years a defender of the cttstomis hattse 
turilY will be as rare a bird as inthe Virgilian 
duys was a black swan, und thatatax on 
land yalues, irrespective of improvements-— 
which was specially favored by Adam Stith 
aod Jolin Stuart Mill—not to apention Henry 
George—will be accepted as the only equit- 
ube way of rajsing Lhe revenue required by 
the state,” 

Mr, Potter, editor of the Cork Eagle, wus 
present at the meeting in the Dublin Kotunda 
which Henry George uddressed and dis- 
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tributed a big pile of cirenlavs containing the 
following matter: 


LAND RESTORATION PRAYER. 


Speaking at Clonakiliy oo the aettomof Me, 


South-Barry, in eonneet isn with the Ponsonby 
estate, Mer Willtam O'Brien said: 'Phese 
lundlords have been offered peace and con- 
ctiiation until we were sick of appronching 
them, and appealing to them, and implaring 
them to take their plaee as Lrishmen But it 
ishouse, These menare incorrizitie. They 
have thoomere migoinimity than tiers, They 
are enemies to the hearts core of their 
country and oof their countrymen; aud they 
areal the more desperate now beeause they 
Feel that they are playing: their last inings, 
They know that the sands in the hour otass 
ure ruupiog cut, abd that the days of their 
domination are numbered.” 


The editor of the Bale, writing on the - 


above, says: As appealsto rman have failed, 
we would, ia cibenruestuess and reverenee, 
venture to suceest the following short prayer 
to the Most High: 
PRAYER, 

“Grant, oh Lord, we beseech Thee, that the 
days of landtordistn, seo numbered, may be 
few-—very few, and that the sands af its 
class, once run out, aay never be renewed to 
wive existence tuain, even for one short hour, 
to such an upholy and iaiquitous moiopolyas 
that whieh the hiw now iintiins, by sup- 
porting. private ownership of the soil that 
Thon, oh God, created for all ‘Thy children 
alike. Grant, oh most merenfubl Father, that 
this cruel, cursed system—the parent of want 
and misery, the creator of that grinding pov- 
erty from which flows viee of every kind, 
that gives to society the tramp, the harlot, 
the thie! and the highwarmats: Chat cheeks 
trade, commerce, and industry, nay, deprives 
manof that very labor by which ‘Phou, good 
Lord, hast decreed that be should eas breads 
grant, We beseech Thee, oh mercial dod, that 
this evil system may beat once ond forever 
swept away, so that the earth, with all its 


ever increasing eifts of natere, with all its - 


bounties—rich and Wonderful bowtie —that 
Thou, allwise and loving Father, hist brought 
into existence for the zood of Thy people, 
miy be restored to the btumanrace. Aud while 
we fervently offer up this prayer, we ask for- 
giveness for those landlords who so selfishly, so 
persistently, and so wieked ly refuse to restore 
ta the community that great mberitanee 
vouchsafed inthe emphatio words recorded 
in Tloly Writ, “the prolitof the carth is) for 
wh” Forgive therm, oh Lord, we pray Thee, 
but turn their hearts and) thoughts inte the 
wavs of truth and justice. Tostil into their 
minds that this phlinet is not theirs, or even 
such portions as they have erabbed, so that 


thev may be inclined to return that which has 


been stolen from the children whom Thon, oh 
loving Father, hash created; and, above all, 
we entreat Thee to make them feel that Thy 
venveance will certainly fall upon the ex- 
terminators, as a just retribution for the 
harsh and cruel evictions that are devastating 
the homes of the helpless tdlers of Lrish soil. 
Grant this earnest: appeal, we implore Thee, 
so that Thy will may be done, and that peace 
vnd happiness and prosperity may reign on 
earth, Grant it, we beseech Thee, for the 
love of Hitn who came to teneh rehteous- 
ness, and to restore to fidlen mana even the 
hieher and holier cift-of heaven. Amen” 

“The Land of Mvery Country the Common 
Property of the People.—The land of every 
country is the cotumon property of the peo- 
ple of that country, because its real owner, 
the Creator who made it, has transferred it 
asa voluntary gift to them. “Leeran aulem 
dedit: filits homiiin Now, as every indi- 
vidual in that country is a creature and ehitd 
of God, and as all His creatures are equal im 
His sight, any settlement of the landof a 
country that would exelide the humblest 
mio jo that country from his share of the 
common inberitance would) be not qaly au ine 
justice und a wrong fe tliat man, but, mores 
over, Would be anatmprous resistance to the 
henevolent intentions of his Creator = Rip ht 
Rev. Dro Nulty, Bistoys ot Meath, 

Dr. Colthurst, Lob.0., en the Cause af Pov- 
erty. “Lindlordista ts Che cite) of poverty. 
I defy any political ceanuomust inthe threa 
kingdoms too disprove that the cause of pov- 
erty is landlordisan Ef that is so, then it is 
perfectly clear there is no remedy tor this 
poverty bub the total eradmention of lanud- 
lordistn, root and braneh’—{Discussion oo 
Iensay read by Mev ds A. Wright, at the Cork 
Scientilic Suciety. 

When will London awake toa sense of the 
thagnitude of the offences of the laodlords ip 
their midst? asks Reynolds's. la Kensingtou 
there isan extent of vacant land worth nears 
ly £22,000, 000, and it practically escapes rating 
under the laudlord-miude laws regulating the 
holding of property in this cougtry. Ovher 
fields in the same distriel valued ab £100,000, 
are rated at £62! fo Paddiaeton there is va- 


vant hand worth £150,000 wlich pays ie ratess | 


and in dlarpstead there ds land whieh @uuld 
be sold for L1000.000, wheeh is rated at only 
afew pounds, beeause the handiords, waiting 
otal the Surround: dastiets bear all the 
Costa? public diprocenments, refuse to lot th. 
Enfranchise the 2,000 000 sti do pt outside 
the pale ol ciliecustip, add these evils shail 
be brought to an end. 


Here is what the Londen Star bas to say 
tothe tory proteetionists who ure feeling 
Lheiy way toward some tari! legislation that 
Will “protect? landlords: (The last article 
that the protectionists have taken upder their 
Wings is hops, Now the hoparrowiug industry 
isda bad Way, aud af aay seleet cominitgee 
Hun point out aw legituiate remedy everybody 
Will be obliged to them. The hopes are w val- 
vwable crop from whieh we all geb a beneuib, 
They find employment, as pointed out last 
bint, for an especndly darge quiintity of 
lubor Moreover, they provide a lirge part 
of the population of Louden with their one 
upnualaouting. Buta all that they are sufe 
fering fromas our oid) friend, ffurcign came 
petition,” no select committees will de any- 
thing for them, and the sooner Lory Wenp 
unbderstunds that the better for all parties, - 
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IN BELFAST. 


HENRY GEORGe’S MEETING IN ULSTER 
HALL. 


A Splendid Address und a Brilliant Speech 
Much Enthustasm and a Raking Fire of 
Queations—Short Addresses by Silan M. 
Burroughs of Lenden, England, and 
Charles L. Gariand, M. P., of New South 
Whales, Auatralin. 


The following interesting account of 
the meeting which greeted Henry George 
at Belfast, Ireland, is taken from the Bel- 
faust Morning News: 

Mr. Henry George, whose fame as a land 
and labor advoeute is world wide, and whose 
works on the social problems of the day have 
done more, perhaps, than any other intellec- 
tual ageney to agitate Europe, arrived in 
Belfast yesterday morning, according to ap- 
pointment, having traveled from London via 
Strauracr aud Larne. He was received at 
the Northern counties railway by a number of 
his sympathizers, and, after the customary 
greetings, the distinguished visitor drove to 
the residence of Mr. Charles Hunt, 28 Univer- 
sity street, whose guest he remains during his 
stay in the city. After breakfast Mr. George 
visited the Queen’s island shipbuilding yard 
and inspected the White Star liner Majestic, 
sister ship of the Teutonic, and therefore one 
of the two largest ships afluat. Mr. George 
was greatly interested with all that he saw, 
and expressed himself pleased that he had 
bad an opportunity of seeing 80 remarkable a 
center of industry. He then drove through 
some of the principal thoroughfares. 

The Ulster ball bad been specially engaged 
for a lecture by Mr. George on the land and 
labor question, and the building was fairly 
well filled with his admirers by eight o’clock. 
The attendance numbered about 1,000, and 
included several ladies. Contrary to expec- 
tation, there was only one dissentient—a 
young gentleman who sat in front of one the 
balconies, ang interjected an occasional “No” 
as Mr. George developed his theory of the 
single tax. The reception accorded Mr. 
George was enthusiastic in the extreme, and 
he was Warmly applauded at frequent inter- 
vals, The friends accompanying him—Mr. 
Garland, a member of the New South Wales 
legislature, and president of the single tax 
league in that colony; and Mr. Burroughs, an 
American gentleman employing labor both in 
New York state and at Deptford in Eugland 
—were listened to with much attention. 

Among those present were: The Hon. 
Judge Savage, United States consul, and Mr. 
Savage, jr.; Mr. Sumuei Young, J. P.; J. B. 
Killen, B. L.; J. Mulligan, B. L; H. Hynd- 
mao, LL. D., solicitor; J. Bruce Wallace, M. 
A.; Thomas Adair, B. A.; O. M’Parland, M. 
D.; J. Keogh, M. D.; Joseph Murphy, Charlies 
O'B. Murphy, C. V. Hunt, H. Byrne, J. Knox, 
Stephen M’Kenua, J. M’Ninch, Charles 
M'Lorinan, jr.; J. Passely, George Fisher, B. 
M’Glade, John Duddy, James Shone, Charles 
Hunt, George Trowbridge, James Johnston, 
John Sinton, C. Corrigav, J. Pugh, Jobo 
Carson, J. Wilson, J. Meuecley, J. Mulligan, 
Wilham Ciow, Thomas Wilson, J. M’Dowell, 
Andrew Hanna, Henry Creighton, W. S. 
Roberts, James Harrison, T. H. Stevenson, 
James Gears, William Gibson, J. H. Gilliland, 
W. M. Koox, John Murphy, E. Martin, Hugh 
Gordon, Charles Shanks, George Cummings, 
Michael O'Leary, J. E. Dougan, R. 8. Jeffer- 
son and James Turner. One or two Episco- 
pal and Fresbyterian clergymen were also 
present, but it was found impossible to ob- 
tain their names. The arrangements for the 
conduct of the mecting were excellent, and 
the stewards rendered every assistance and 
courtesy. Mr. George’s published works, by 
the way, were on sale in the vestibule, and 
copies of Brotherhood were placed on each 
seat in the ball. 

Mr. George was escorted to the platform 
by the leuding members ef the reception 
committee, and was loudly cheered. 

On the motion of Dr. Hyndman, seconded 
by Mr. Shone, the chair was taken by Mr. J. 
Bruce Walluce, M. A. 

The chairman, in introducing the lecturer, 
said there was a Movement gaining strength 
the world over that might be called the 
movement of the new conscience. It bad 
spruog froma quickened realization in the 
mieds and hearts of earnest men of the 
fatherhood of God, aud of buman brother: 
hood, The abolition of chattel slavery, with 
its menaciles and whips and hideous immor- 
alities, was a step in that movement—a stride 
forward in the march of humanity. A sub- 
tler slavery, no less cruel, disguised under 
the forms of freedom, came next to be dealt 
with. Atthe basis of their social fabric toe 
day they saw a stratum of workers who were 
but iittle better off than the negroes that 
used to cower under the lash of slave drivers 
in American plantations. The freedom of 
contract they enjoyed was found in practice 
to be little more than freedom to starve. 

A CRUSHED, STUNTED, CHEERLESS LIFE 
was the lot of inultitudes among them. As 
itcume home to the conscience of Moses, in 
the midst of all the luxurious ease of Pha- 
Foah’s palace, that the Hebrews toiling in the 
brick fields und at the building of pyramids 
and treasure cities were his own kindred,and 
there arose in him the ambition and the hope 
to be their deliverer, so was it coming home 
to the conscience of many who were enjoy- 
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not available for all, that the toiling masses, 
burdened and crushed, were their brothers 
and sisters, children likewise of the All- 
Father, and that these must, at all cost, be 
emancipated from all degrading conditions, 
und Jitted up into the enjoyment of equa) 
opportunities with the most favored of them 
for healthy and happy physical, mental aud 
moral development, The old superstition 


that ascribed to an insorutable Providence, 


the contrasts betweer rich and poor was 
giving way to a strong conviction that wher- 
ever industrious people were badly off, wher- 
ever life was fur them a dreary bondage and 
subsistence precarious, underlying such a 
condition of things there was soine grave in- 
justice. The earth was amply stored with 
the means of yieldivg all its inhabitants 
ubundunt sustenance and comfort in response 
to a moderate amount of work. With the 
vrowth of population, making of course en- 
lurged demands on the earth’s resources, 
there had come also a wonderfully enlarged 
knowledge as to how to turn those resources 
to fruitful account. 


ALL MIGHT BE WBALTHY. 


Under a deep sense of responsibility for 
their down trodden fellows, earnest thinking 
men had been setting themselves to discover 
wherein precisely the injustice lies—what wus 
the fundamental injustice of their sad svcial 
order. (Hear, hear.) No longer content with 
ministering mere relief to want, they were 
determined to sweep away its causes and to 
build a vew order on foundations of right- 
eousness. (Applause.) In this great world 
wide movement of thought and feeling and 
uction—this new crusade—Mr. Henry George 
is one of the mest prominent leaders. His 
great work, ‘Progress and Poverty,” had not 
only found its way on its mission of light 
wherever the English tongue was spoken, but 
had been translated into well-nigh ail the 
languages of Europe, and had everywhere 
carried conviction and kindled enthusiasm. 
(Applause.) The party that had gathered 
round him inthe United States of America 
was indeed still in a comparatively smail 
minority, but if, was growing with extraordin- 
ary rapidity. [t was coming to be recognized 
us the successor of the abolition party, and 
was attracting nota few of the best men of 
America to the standard. In England and io 
Scotland Mr. George bas been received with 
open arms, and his lectures had given a tre- 
mendous impulse to the cause of social prog- 
ress, (Hear.) At the international confer- 
ence on the land question held last month at 
Paris, composed largely of men who in many 
points differed considerably from Mr. George, 
be was unanimously elected bonorary presi- 
dent, in recognition of his immense services. 
(Applause.) He (the chairman) did not think 
the lund nationalizers in Ireland are prepared 
to adopt the method—the “single tax"— 
which Mr. George advocates, but they ac- 
cepted the principle, and claimed “the land 
for the people” (applause), and they honored 

Mr. George asa great teacher. (Applause.) 


HENRY GEORGE'S ADDRESS, 


Mr. Henry George, on coming forward, 
was greeted with prolonged applause. He 
said if the people who were bostile to them, 
«.§ the chairman had suggested, were away, 
he was all themore sorry, for it was to them 
he would rather talk than to the sympathetic 
people. It was, in fact, at the hostile people 
he wanted to get (hear, hear). There was 
noihing in the doctrine that they stood for, 
in the proposals that they made, that ought 
to excite the hostility of any man, and if 
there was hostility it was through ignorance. 
(A veice, “No.”) Well, he, at any rate, 
thought so, and he had a right to show how 
it was und how it came thatthey in all they 
did aad said stood for everything that was 
right and everything that was wise. They 
wanted to show that in every clasa of the 
community their theories were calculated 
to bring about a state of things in which 
there should be no undeserved poverty, aud 
iu which everyone should be wealthy, not in 
the seuse that they should bave more than 
their neighbors, for that would be impossible 
for all, but in the sense of having abundance 
ef the necessaries of life and a reasonable 
amount of the luxuries of life as well—in the 
sense of having a full and free development 
of every faculty of mind and body, and eao- 
joying the advantages that advancing civil- 
ization brought. (Hear, hear.) He had been 
to see that day a most suggestive and a most 
glorious thing. He went to the works of their 
great shipbuilding firm of Harland & Wolff 
and saw that great ship, the White Star liner 
Mujestic, the largest ship, he believed, that 
had been built with the exception of the 
Great Eastern, and he expressed a hope that 
the reputation of the great firm by which she 
was built would be maintained in her. (Ap 
plause.) That great vessel ty pifled to his im- 
augination that quality in man which made 
him really 

THR CRILD OF GoD, 


that quality which proved to them that man 
was indeed in the likeness of the Creator. 
Such a ship as that clearing her way ugainst 
wind and sea across the Atlantic typitiled to 
him the earnestness and power of man, It 
led them to think of the insignificance of man. 
Ifthey thought of man in the water, how 
slowly he weat! Yet by his power of 
adjusting things it was possible for bim 
to lift bimself above the animals that 
lived in the sea and to build a ship which 
could cross the wide expanse of the At 
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| ing opportunities of culture and of comfort | Jantic in less than six days—by this great 


ship the journey might be made in five days, 
n distance of 3,000 miles! Let them lovk 
back ut the ships of Nelson's time, or, going 
further back, ut the rude canoes of early war, 
and think of the development that man had 
made, his growing power of adapting means 
to ends, and asserting his will. It was to him 
(Mr. George) significant that 
THESE GREAT SHIPS WERE BUILT IN IRELAND, 
Here in Belfast. Thirty years ago he fancied 
they had vot any shipbuilding in Belfast. The 
tirm of Hurland & Woltf was not then in ex- 
istenee. ‘The tirm was now known over all 
the seas of the world. In the time of which 
he spoke, thirty years ago, his people, the 
Americans, were the great shipbuilders, aud 
American ships were senttoevery part of the 
civilized world. Where were they now! Why, 
the great army of Americans who crossed 
the ocean every summer not one of them 
crossed in an American vessel. They cate 
in vessels built in Belfast or on the Clyde. 
What was the reason’ It was not that the 
American mechanics had lost their cunning 
or American seamen their skill. It was merely 
that they in America had applied a baby act, 
and that a protective tariff had so taxed 
everything in connection with ships that they 
could not build them. Especially signiticant 
to him was it that the best sbips in the world 
were built in Ireland. That was a signiticant 
answer to those who said that Irish industry 
could not be developed without a protective 
tariff. (Cheers.) It was an answer, too, to 
those in the United States who said that a 
protective tariff could not be done without. 
From what he saw io Belfast he held that it 
was 

NOT RESTRICTION BUT FREEDOM 
they wauted in the development of industry. 
(Cheers.) The law of liberty wus the law of 
life and the law of development. Let them 
think of that marvelous product of buman 
skill traveling 500 miles per day across the 
wastes of the Atlantic. Could they think 
that a human creature of the very same 
kind—a man like to the man whose ingenuity 
constructed and contrived that ship—could 
suffer for want of the primary necessities of 
life? Could they think that men who could 
produce such works would pass their lives in 
a struggle for mere exictence, in bitter want 
and poverty? Yet it was so—there were 
men so situated. He asked them to suppose 
that if the Majestic was crossing the Atlan- 
tic, and that every man, woman and child 
on bourd were counting the days, hours and 
minutes to the time of her arrival beyond, 
and a woman or child was seen clinging to a 
raft in mid ocean, would it not be expected— 
nay, would there not be an outcry of indig- 
nationif it were not done—that the engines 
would be reversed, and that every effort 
would be made to save the woman and 
child! (Hear.) Wel!, herein their so-called 
Christian cities, under the very shadows of 
their churches, 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN DIED WEEKLY, 


died nightly, the worst deaths—deaths not 
only of the body, but of the soul. Was it 
not their duty to rescue these? And how 
were they to do it? How did man cun- 
struct such mighty engines as the Ma- 
jestic# It was by seeking out the 
laws of matter aud of mind and exer- 
cising them by the bighest quality of adapt- 
ing means to ends. Let them think of the 
udvance of civilization in our times—only 
yesterday he was speuking to an old friend 
of his, a man who rode on the first railway 
train that ever ran. Let them think of the 
advance in human industry, and invention, 
and discovery, und of the wonderful progress 
that bud beeu made, and yet there was vice 
and crime born of poverty, and there was a 
great majority who by the hardest toil only 
got a bare liviog, while all the advantages of 
progress were enjoyed by afew. Was it nut 
time that they gave thought to the social 
questions that surrounded them, and that 
they sought out the laws that governed the 
production and distribution of wealth, just 
as the laws of matter and mind—the physical 
laws—bad been sought out. (Cheers.) 
WHAT WAS THE CAUSE OF POVERTY ? 

Their chairman had told them it was not 
the fault of the Creator. If there were any 
of their fellowmeu who did not get wealth 
evough it was not because of any scarcity in 
the elements of Wealth, What were the 
factors of wealth? He aaswered, labor and 
land. It was only by a metaphorical phrase 
they could speak of man asacreator. He 
was only the producer, and his productive 
work consisted merely in the union of his 
labor with the raw material of the 
land. Man aade the ships by tuk- 
ing the iron and the wood = and 
shaping them together, and he made the 
suils by growing the cotton and changing its 
form intu the required shape. Without land, 
as they saw, he would be absolutely helpless. 
Without lazd he could not exist. His very 
body was drawn from the soil, and to the suil 
it returned again. He was, therefore, not the 
creator but the producer, and all his produc- 
tion consisted in modifying land by labor. 
(Cheers.) Capital was but a secondary fac- 
tor. It could only be that, fur at the begin- 
ning there was simply man, and the union of 
labor with land Jed to production, 

TRE CREATOR SUPPLIED THE LAND, 

and gave to man the power to Jabor on the Jand 
and to macdify the raw material to bis own 

rposes, Everywhere there was plenty of 
aad to spare; yet they had men crying out 
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that they wanted work, They suw men going 
about their streets earning a living by hold- 
ing boards, one in) front, and one be- 
behind; and they built ships in which their 
men Were sent across the ocean in seareh of 
work. He called their attention to this ques- 
tion, and put it to them whethor when they 


examined it, they did not finda great injus- — 


tice, u great wrong, & monstrous violation of 
the laws of the Creator, (Cheers.) They 
were allland animals. Toevery human being 
land was absolutely indispensable; to bis life 
it was absolutely necessary. They could not 
live without the use of land, They found 
themselves here in the world with land 
adapted to their needs and hands for the 
adaptation of that land to their needs. Had 
they not clearly und plainly equal rights to 
the use of the earth? Was not the title of 
each human being to use the eurth as his work- 
shop, reservoir—was it not proved by the very 
fact. of his existence, was it not the nutural 
right conferred on him by the power, was it 
hot an inaheuuble right that could not be 
sold, and that he could not be deprived of by 
the edictof any king or by the act of any 
parliament? (Cheers.) 
LOOK AT IRELAND, 

at the monstrous injustice involved in the 
fact—thut of the people of Ireland only some 
had aright to the use of Ireland (a voice— 
“Quite right”) They saw the sutmne iu 
England and Scotland and elsewhere, aud 
in that they saw the cause of the social 
evils of tu-day. That was the reason why 
the laboring classes were always the poorer 
classes—because labor without land was ub- 
suiutely hopeless. Here was the great funda- 
mental wrong, here wasthe primary injustice 
they had to deal with. They proposed to 
tuke from no one that which was origiuvally 
his. So far from denying the rights of prup- 
erty he und his friends were sticklers for 
the rights of property. They believed there 
was a sacred right of property—that what- 
ever a man produced from the reservoir 
placed at his disposal, and whatever he 
udapted to human use was and ouvht to be 
bis—his, to use himself, to sell if be pleased, 
or to give by gift or devise to anyone else. 
(Cheers. ) 
THERE WAS A SACRED RIGHT OF PROPERTY 
—the right framed by the command “Thou 
shalt not steal.” No one had arigkt to claim 
the ocean or the air, and no one could ussert 
aright to them without denying the sacred 
right of property. (Cheers.) If the Western 
ocean between Ireland aud America had been 
parcelled out by kings aud held as private 
property, asbip like the Majestic could not 
cross Without paying toll to the owners of 
the ocean. (Luughter.) Weuld it not imount 
to arobbery of labor that the owaers of the 
Majestic should have to pay for the right of 
crossiug the ovean! Fortunately no one had 
taid claim tothe ceean. (Laughter.) When the 
sulmon that lived in the bea cume peur certain 
coasts they becauie the property of private 
individuals. (Laughter.) It was at one time 
tried to put herring in the same cutegory, 
but that failed. (Laughter.) Did not the 
same principle apply to laud’ The Majestic 
must burn cval, and the royalty paid upon 
coal for ber, he was told, would amvuuat to 
more than the wages of the seamen and the 
men io the enugiueer’s department. What 
was the difference between royalty tor coal 
and the 

ROYALTY FOR THE OCEAN! 


The men who took up the eoal,from the earth 
had a right to demand paymeot for their ex- 
ertion; the men Who furnished capital had a 
right to a return; but the men who owned 
the coal—what had they to do with it? 
(Laughter.) Coal he described as merely the 
sun’s heat stored in the earth for the use of 
man, not for the use or protitof an individual 
miaun—the duke of Newcastle or the marquis 
of Bute, or, as in bis own country, the Lehigh 
cual and navigation company, or Messrs, 
Pardee and Cox. Cunsider the grants made 
by kings—what right hud any an to give 
away this world or any portion of it! He 
might as well give away the sun. (luugn- 
ter.) What right had «wa dead man to bind 
generations cf people? What right had a 
dead mun to this worid, anyhow! The world 
was for the living. When a mau died they 
hoped that he weat to a better world; this 
was intended for living men. Now, he 
and his sympathizers proposed tuo end the 
wrong which was perpetrated by the 
system of which he tad been speaking to 
them. They did uot propose charity, or be- 
nevolence, or help for the poor, or to do any- 
thing for the working classes in particular, 
What they proposed was 


SIMPLY TO HAVE FAIR PLAY, 


to put all on an equality, und to leave indi- 
vidual power to do the rest. They wanted 
the Jund that was notin use put to proper 
use, They wanted u man who made improve- 
ments to be secured the value of bis improve- 
ments. They wished to take over all land for 
the use of the community, and to impose a 
single tax on the land for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue—that, they were convinced was 
the easiest way of dispensing with taxes, on 
industry, or Jabor, or the production of Jabor, 
They cailed it the single tax, as they would 
abolish all other taxes, und tbey would raise 
all revenue by its means, irrespective of inmn- 
provements. (Applause.) He explained ut 


some length the advantages which would 
irise from this system in the abolition of mo- 
nopoly of land, of speculation in laud, of 
which they had had some experience in Ire 
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in Ireland by incre sing the number of own- 
ers of land; so Icng as one Irishman was de- 
nied the right to his native soil, so long would 
there be injustice. If they took the national 


_eredit or the national money, it did not mat- 


ter which, and gave it to one special class, 
the landlords, as the price of their unjust 
privileges, and then turned a greater butnber 
of people into owners, 


WHAT DID THAT DO FOR ARTISANS AND LA 
BORERS’ 


(Cheers.) Why, if they bought farms forthe 
farmers, should they not buy boats for the 
fishermen, printing presses for the composit- 
ors, donkeys for the costermongers, goods 
and chattels for the clerks? (Laughbter.) 
Why not buy every man a house? (Laugh- 
ter und cheers.) Mr. George elaborated this 
argument to some extent, and ufterward 
coneluded by impressing on his audience the 
benefits which should result from the adoption 
of the single tax. He had intended to ad- 
dress them at greater length, but he was de- 
sirous that other geutlemen should be en- 
abled to state their views. He hoped after- 
ward to answer any question that might be 
written and sent up to the chairman. 
(Cheers. ) 
MR. GARLAND'S ADDRESS, 


Mr. Garland, M. P., New South Wales, next 
addressed the meeting. He said that though 
he bad touched Irish soil for the first time on 
that morning he was indebted in some de- 
grea tothe city of Belfast for his political 
existence. Some five years ago, when he 
first entered the parliament of New South 
Wales, Mr. Robert Lindsay (applause), «a Bel- 
fast man, came a distance of forty miles to 
vote for him. (Applause.) There were only 
a few Europeans in Australasia when the 
Rritish goverument or the British people 
gave them possession of a territory as big as 
Furope. Such an example of maguanimity 
had never been given by any other country 
in the world; and under the system of gov- 
ernment which was called in this country 
home rule (applause) they had made such 
progress that the population of the country 
now numbered 1,400,000 people, with a terri- 
tory of 200,000,000 acres of land. They bad 
now established in New Soutb Wales 

A SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, 


and he (the speaker) was asked some time 


ago totake the presidency of that league, 
and he had accepted that position at great 
persouul inconvenience and some considera- 
ble sucrifice. They had divorced church and 
state in New South Wales. They had no 
state church. (Applause.) And the result 
of that was that there existed u better feel- 
ing among the people toward each other, and 
they had none of those petty differences that 
existed in some other countries. He ex- 
perienced some difficulty in speaking there, 
being a stranger in presence of a strange 
audience, but he could say to them that if 
anyone of them thought of going out to New 
South Wales the people there would give 
them a hearty weltome. They would be glad 
to have them there, and six months after 


they arrived in the country they would be in 


the enjoyment of the same rights and priv- 
ileyesus they themselves possessed. (Cheers.) 


ADDRESS BY MR. S. M. RURROUGHS. 


Mr. Burroughs, who was introduced by the 
chairman as a gentleman who had a stake on 
the country, being the proprietor of certain fac- 
tories near London, where he had introduced 
the cight hours’ system, received a very 
warm reception. He said that if as Mr. 
George had stated the birds of the air and 
the fishes of the sea would gaze with won- 
der and admiration—if they ‘vere capable of 
doing so—upon the spectacle of a ship cross- 
ing the Atiantic, he thought that there were 
some things of which they could not teach 
them anything. They never heard of any 
bird claiming a monopoly of the air (laughter) 
or a fish claiming monopoly of a particular 
portion of « pond (renewed laughter) Yet 
the man who claimed any portion of the land 
of a ceuntry as his own exclusive property 
made, he asserted, as ridiculous a claim as 
the fish that claimed the ownership of the 
pond cr the bird the ownership of the air. 
He believed in the doctrines enunciated by Mr. 
Henry George, and he would always be pre- 
pared to give them his advocacy and support, 
(Cheers. ) 

Several written questions addressed to Mr, 


‘George were theu taken up and read by tho 


chairman: 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS, 


The first was—Suppose a map had bought 
an estute with capital that he had saved 
from his earning, would he think it just to 
tax what that man had bought any more than 
it Ship, a watch, or a horse, that another man 
might buy with his maney? 

Mr. George—Oh! certainly, us a horse, an 
estute, or a watch were the production of la- 
bor, they were the production of individual 
exertion to which the right of individual own- 
ership properly attuched. Land was not the 
production of exertion, and its value was not 
peoduced by individual exertion, but by the 
growth and improvement of the whole com- 
munity. It therefore belonged to the whole 
community, and in taking it for the whole 
community, they were merely taking for the 
community what rightfully belonged to them. 
The fact that a man had bought that which 
belonged to the community had nothing to 
do with the question. (Applause.) 

The second question was—Would not the 
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landlord make the tenant pay the taxes after | The next question was—Do you respect 


all? 

Mr. George—Iu; and whoever might thiuk 
that, the landlords would not think so, (Laugh- 
ter.) If they did they would not object to 
the taxes. It was a settled principle of 
political economy that taxes on land 
value or rent must be paid by the rent 
owner, und could not be thrown upon the 
raiser of rent. Taxes upon capital must fall 
ultimately upon the consumer, becuuse the 
prices of such things were determined by the 
equation between supply and demand. 

The third question was—Would not Christi- 
anity, if properly understood, especially in 
its social aspect, solve the social and indus- 
trial problem? 

Mr. George—Unquestionably, because the 
first principle of Christianity was justice. 
(Cheers.) That was the first principle of true 
Christianity, not the Christianity that prayed 
to God to relieve poverty, but did nothing 
it:elf to relieve it. (Cheers.) That blamed 
every class of poverty upon the iuscrutable 
decrees of Providence. The Christianity of 
those who said when a poor man died that he 
had gone to a place where there was more 
room for him, because that was @ place where 
no one was allowed to take up teo much. 
(Laug hter.) 

The fourth question was—Did tbe land 
tenure of the Jows—the only system of land 
tenure that had ever received the divine 
sanction—not stand in the way of the single 
tax method of land tenure, as it seemed 
bused on the same principle as the various 
systems of peasant proprietary? 

Mr.George said the laws of the Almighty 
remained always the same, nod the Bible 
uever said men were to take lands because 
they conquered them or got them by vrant, 
but always “Take thou the land the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” (Applause. ) 

The fifth question was— Would the abolition 
of Irish landlordism benefit the working 
classes of Belfast? 

Mr. George—It would certainly benefit the 
working classes of Belfast. What was the 
rate of wages paid to the artisans of Belfast 
fixed by! It was fixed by the number of 
workmen who offered their services to the 
employer of labor. He (Mr. George) had 
been in Donegal some years ago, and be had 
followed one of those eviction urmies, and he 
had seen them throwing out on the roadside 
the people who bad lived there from time 
immemorial—old men and women and little 
children, and this at the instigation of a man 
who had never set his foot in [reland— 
(shame)—a Scotchman, living on the other 
side of the Channel, and some months after- 
wards, in one of their Belfast slums, he had 
been taken by a good priest to these very 
families who bad been driven from their 
homes into this city to sell their labor at what 
price they could get in their factories. 
(Cheers.) Why were wages higher in New 
South Wales thau they were ino Ireland? Sim- 
ply because the access to the land there was 
less difficult than here. How was it that 
when gold had been discovered abroad the 
rate of wages increased so enormously? If 
gold had been discovered in this country 
when the land was private property wages 
would not have have gone up at ali. * But 
wages had gone up in that country, because 
then the land wus let to people so long as 
they worked it, and only so long as they did 
work it. (Cheers.) 

The seventh question was—What would you 
pay the purchasers under Lord Ashbourne’s 
act of 1887, or how would you deal with them? 

Mr. George said he would deal with them 
as he would deal with everybody else. He 
thought that the people purchasing under this 
act should understand perfectly what they 
were doing. A friend had suggested to him 
that these people were not purchasing their 
farms with their own money. He did not 
think that that made any difference. It was 
value all the same. 

The eighth question was—Under the Parne)l 
scheme of buying land at seven years’ pur- 


chase, how would he deal withthe purchasers | 


iu case his scheme should come into law in 
this country’ 

Mr. George said he would not make any 
distinction between the man who purchased 
Jand under the Land act and the man who 
got it by inheritance, or the man who just 
took it. (Laughter.) The mere purchase of 
unything did not give possession. That was 
the argument used in the slavery days. It 
was said it would be all right if they could 
get the nen who bad brought over the nig- 
gers, but what were they to do with the men 
who bad purchased their niggers? Were they 
going to rob them of what they had pur- 
chased? They did uot prupose to take any- 
thing from anybody, but they were going to 
take from land owners that which belonged 
to the community. 

The ninth question was--Do you deny the law 
enunciated by Charles Darwin—that in all 
animated nature there is a constant struggle 
for existence? If not, why claim for your 
single tax systemm that it is in itself the cure 
for our social evils? Do you not reeognize 
the fact thateven if your system obtained 
here to-day the operation of this law would 
involve us in a generation or two io the same 
evils, which are, in reality, not due to laud- 
lordism but to the non-iutelligent use of man’s 
reproductive powers! 

Mr. George said that his idea was that man 
had the means of inerreasing his subsistence, 
and that Providence had not created more 
creatures than there was food to maiutain. 


vested interests! 

Mr. Georgo suid that he did not recognize 
vested interests. 

{n reply to the question—Would you sucri- 
fice the natural beauties of the earth for fac- 
tories, works, ete. 

Mr. George said the natural beauties of the 
earth would be preserved by his theory, and 
instead of having parks closed for the special 
benefit of individuals they would buve peo- 
ple’s parks, and ina great many instances 
gardens would surround the houses of the 
owners of the land. 

Asked how many members of the United 
States seuate supported his views, 

Mr. George said he could not exactly tell, 
but he was aware that many of them did, 
and also that many members of the English 
and other parliainents agreed with him. It 
was not improbable that the whole question 
would be put to the test at the next election, 
und if it should be, they would find that it 
had thousands of supporters more than they 
thought; at all events that he predicted it 
wus the burning question of the immediate 
future. 

In reply to further questions, he suid that 
his views in regard to trades unionism bad 
not changed since be had written his chapter 
on that subject. As to urbitration on trades 
disputes it bad only the advantage of briug- 
ing about an amicable settlement where ua 
difference existed. He would not interfere 
with the moneyed people who had no Jand in 
connection with his theory if it were put in 
practice, money being a created property. 

The different questions having been an- 
swered, 

A voteof thanks was passed to Mr. George 
on the motion of Mr. George Hunt, seconded 
by Mr. Shipperbottam. 

Mr. George acknowledged the compliment, 
and moved a similar vote to the chairman, 
which having been acknowledged, 

The meeting concluded with cheers for 
Mr. George and Mr. Wallace. 

Nr. George lectures this (Thursday) even- 
ing inthe Temple of Liberty, Tuomebridge, 
ou ‘The Land and the People.” 





In the Greve at Jersey City—The Meecuey 
Devoted to a Cousideration of the Condi- 
thon of the Scotch Crettere. 


It was Scotehman’s day at the grove meet- 
jog’ held by the Btandard single tax club of 
Jersey City on Sunday, July 21, at Salter’s 
Woodbine grove on the Pamrapo shore of 
Newark bay. Not a seat was vacant and the 
nudience listened closely to all that was said. 
Joba W. Jukeway, the president of club, was 
in the chair. John Molley entertained the 
audience with a number of songs and Colin 
Campbell recited in excellent style a number 
of selections from Burns and Scott. 

The speaker cf the day was Robert Ireland 
of New York, thechampion Scotch piper of 
America, who described the conditions of the 
crofters of Scotland. Mr. Ireland is an en- 
thusiastic single taux man, and a very earnest 
speaker. Having seeu the sulferings of the 
Scottish highlunders and lived among them 
he was well able to tell about what they are 
compelled to bear under a cruel laud system, 
which is worse than the slavery that existed 
in the south. The crofters, he said, are only 
just awakening to an understanding of their 
condition. Some of the huts where they live 
are unit even for cattle. 

Mr. Ireland said there was a day when 
the Highlanders’ land was free. The patri- 
archial system under which their ancestors 
became a typical race of freemen, recognized 
the equal right of every clansman to the soil 
from which he drew his subsistence. The 
chief was but the administrator of an estate 
to which the humblest of bis clan was equally 
an heir. There was no such thing among 
them as involuntary poverty. To-day sheep 
and deer rove over vast tracts of the finest 
parts of Scotland. 

The blight and misery which ever accum- 
panies the institution of private pronerty in 
land bas fallen with more than its usual 
weight upon the crofters, for it has taken 
away their ambition, which is the foundation 
of discontent. 

Mr. Ireland told of the work that was being 
done in and out of parliament to break down 
this condition of affairs, and declared the 
day was not far distant when every Scotch- 
man would bave secured to him his natural 
rights. 

Mr. A. P. Brown, a member of the club, 
closed the exercises of the day with an ad- 
dress upon the ethical side of the single tax 
movement. Incidentally, he dwelt upon the 
tari’ and criticised an editorial upon the 
single tax which was written by Major Z. 
K. Paugborn, and which appeared in « recent 
issue of a local paper. 

Next Sunday Mr. Charles O’Connor Hen- 
nessy, city editor of the New York Duily 
News, will address the meeting upon the re- 
lation of the single tax to building and loan 
associations 


Pretectioqnists Our Natural Oppenents. 


DaLLas, Texas —-I find that most of those 
who oppose the single tax in Texas are those 
who worship the high tariff fetich, However, 
when it is explained to them that the mngle 
tux is both protection and free trade they 
seem to shed their fetch and delusion of tariffs 
protecting the rights of labor and agree that 
itis justice and not protection that labor 
wants. J.C, BuRGe. 
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_ SPOKE IN NINETEEN TOWNS, 


And Now Billy Kadcliffe is Taking a Little 
Reat Preparnatery to Starting OU Again— 
He Sayathe Protectloniats Feel Unwell— 
A Somewhat Unusual Proposition to the 
Mayor of a Town. 

Younaustown, Ohio, July 1.—Lam at home 
for a few days; will be on the road again the 
last of this week, Lo bave talked in nineteen 
towns and cities and found single tax men in 
most of them, 

The protectionists all along the route are 
very tame. They ecnunnot account for the re- 
ductions in wages and labor troubles. 

lu one town the mayor told we the George 
theery would not work. “For,” said he, “if 
you divide the weaith up it won't be long till 
everything will be just as it is now.” I asked 
him if he had read any of Mr. George’s writ- 
ings, He said he bud. [did not like to tell 
him what {thought but [T gave him a few 
tracts. 

He is u protectionist and says the foreigner 
pays the tariff? Dtold him if he would go 
with me to tne vext town, only four miles 
away, and ask me questions from the crowd 
L would pay bis expenses. But be wouldu't 
fo. 

T have a good upportunity to distribute 


tracts, but cannot afford to pay for all T- 


would like to cireulate. If single tax men 
of Ohio will send me tracts, or what money 
they can spare for the purchase of tracts, I 
can make a ood showing in Ohio. T buy up 
what STANDARDS the newsdeulers bave left 
over and give them out where they will do 
the most good. BiLLy Rapcures, 8S. T. 


A Question Very Much to the Polut. 

PirtTspurG, Pa, July) 19—The great strike 
wyainst a reduction of wages at Curnegie’s 
Homestead mills has tinally been settled by 
“concessions on both sides,” and this is dis- 
eribed by the protectionist press of this lo- 
eality as oa “very satisfactory settlement.” 
Very satisfactory, indeed, Lf strikes ayainst 
ware reductions are to be satisfactorily set- 
tled by “concessions on both sides,” where 
will itdand the workingman cventually? It 
would be interesting to know how many such 
strikes under “the great American system of 
protection” have been settled by “concessions 
on both sides,” and also what proportion the 
successful strikes for xdvance in wages bear 
to the unsuccessful ones against a reduction, 
(UERALD KE. FLANAGAN, 


futerent Beiuug Awakened in Brooklyn, K. D. 


At the regular Wednesday night meeting of 
the Mastern district single tax club, held at 
316 Bedford avenue, the proceediugs were 
enlivened by a spirited debate on the ques- 
tion of restricting immigration, Nearly all 
present—including some stranyvers—took part. 
It was freely conceded that those in favor of 
keeping the bars down had the best of the 
argument. Itis encouraging: to the members 
to find that theiv effort to interest strangers 
in the club debates is now meeting with fair 
success. ‘The question tu be discussed at the 
next mecting, 24th iust., should be of special 
interest to single tax men: “Resolved, That 
in taxing land values the tax should be s0 
levied as to absorb the entire rental value of 
Jand, to the end that Jandlordism shall be 
wbolished ” J. McG. 


Talking to Lawyers of the Stngale Tax. 

Mempnis, Tenn.---The single tax was dis- 
cussed last week before the State bar asso- 
tion of Tennessee. HK. G. Browu of Memphis 
spoke in the affirmative and Francis Fentress 
ot Bolivur in the uegative. Mr. Browao’s ad- 
dress consisted of the familiar urguinent, 
and he was warmly congratulated at its cou- 
clusion. Mr. Fentress is a warin supporter 
of the principle of the private ownership of 
land. He declared that without it the hu- 
man family would degenerate into nomads; 
that it lay atthe foundation of our civiliza- 
tion; and that to disturb it would stop the 
march of progress. Mr. Fentress may change 
his mind after further examination. X. 
Giives Some Idea of What the Single Bax 

Would Amount To. 

KANSAS City, July 12—The Times prints the 
stutement that tbe Cherokee cattle associa- 
tion, the present lessee of the Cherokee strip, 
will inake @ proposition to the next Cherokee 
council to extend its lease fur ten years be- 
youd tts termination. The present lease bas 
five years more to run. The company offers 
to pay in all 85,600,000 for the use of the strip 
for the tep yeurs, puying at the rate of §400, 
OO) per annum for the first tive years and 
$720,000 per wonum for the second five years. 
The total would almost be as much us the 


government offers to pay the Indians for an 
outright sale of the land. 


wee 2 seeing ner sone. 


see the Pointe? 
Audrew Carnegie, October, 1858, 

Protection means happy homes and high 
wages and security for ihe workingmen. — 
Andrew Curnegie, June, 1889, 

Under the new scale wages will be reduced 
about fifteen per cent. 
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Another Protected Industry, 
New York Tribune, July 15, 

Ata mecting of the New York and New 
Jersey association of brick manufacturers 
pomeraey it was unanimous'y agreed that go 

ick should be made after Septomber 30 uatil 
next year, 
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too near jts tanks and smoking, and thus 
setting fire to the pas generated by the 
ol, which ignites easily, Two hundred 
bull dogs, to rauge in aye from six months 
toa year, the price to be #15 each; have 
been ordered of a dog fanciers’ associa- 
tion. The dogs are to be placed about the 
company's s distributing stations and used 
in the field fo guard the Jarge iron tanks 
that are full of oil.’ As amatter of fact, 
the “bull dogs” wanted were harmiess 
iron lifting jacks of a certain pattern. 


JOTTINGS. 


NOTEBOOK 

What loads of Faglish eapital are to be 
sent over here! Syndicates ave buying 
up all sorts of big concerns, from brewer- 
ies Lo composing machine patents, Eng- 
land is. the rielr country of the w orld, 
Yet they're poor enough there, too, with 
idle and enough to give them allemploy- 
ment. 


New York is Gail decemuad in the 
phrase, Sa rich, mighty, incapable town,” 
It lacks nearly all the public improve- 


The American Machinist as noted in 


ments enjoyed hy tie citizens of old these columns, lately directed) atten. 
world cupitials, «As one inperfeetion now | tion to the increased use of soft coal 


leads: to another, so would one improve- | in New York, It has since received 
ment, if made, give vise to more, For} communications on the matter, the 
instance, if gas pipes, water pipes, wires, | writers of some of which believed 
sewers, &c,. were all run through tunnels, | this use natural, as due to the re- 


the streets might be beatified. The poles’ 
come down, smooth pavements 
might be Jaid, arn end would be put to the 


stricted supply of anthracite, while others 
attributed it to onerous rates of trans- 
portation. The Machinist replies that the 
‘ailroad companies are themselves the 


least, Successful Cree-planting along. the producers of anthracite coal. They are 


eurbs would become possible, Ah! New the restricters and rate raisers. Con- 
York, quiet, clean and well) shaded. | trotting the production, they fix the 


prices. The story is old, but it seems it 
must be repeated many times by many 
agencies of instruction before all the peo- 
ple shall know it. 


It is noticeable that, while large strikes 
abroad are just now often successful, 
those. taking place in America usually 
hang on and end oftener in Compromise 
or defeat fhan in suecess, While Braid- 
news is being read 
daily. and news. comes of wages rising in 
the nelish iron trade, it will hardly do 





























While on the subject, the Machinist 
thinks it may be as well to remark. that 
the condition of affairs in Pennsylvania 
revealed by the testimony taken in the 
investications of the congressional com- 
mittee, the report of which has just been 
printed, “is sufficient to bring the blush 
of shame to the cheek of any American 
citizen who, having the least power to 
assist in remedying them, fails to exert. 
that power to the fullest extent possible. 
Not only isthe general public systemati- 
eally and outrageously robbed by these 
monopolizers of nature's bounties, and a 
heavy tax laid upon all forms of produc- 
tive industry, but human beings capable 
under decent conditions of development 
into citizens in every way desirable fora 
great republic, are rendered a standing 
menace to the security of republican in- 
stitutions and are reduced to a condition 
of hopeless misery, compared with which 
the slavery of former days was far more 
merciful and desirable.” GRIFFE, 


who does nut come to this country to bet- 
ter his condition. 

upnoune éd Vist A. M. Dewey, 
editor of the Journal of United Labor, 
hus retired from that position, and will 
take a place in the bureau of publie print- 
ing. Tom O'Reilly, whois in temporary 
charge of the journal, is well known in 


school of political economy. 

“Soling the climate’ is what they are 
doing at a place on Long Island, down 
Fort Hamilton. . The locality is 
advertised as being “awarmer in winter 
and cooler in sumuner” than either New 
York or Brookiva, 

A speaker at a recent meeting of radi- 
conpparad his little party to 
those men who striy by ones and twos 
along the fines of telephove aud telegraph 
poles, with spiked shoes on their feet und 
wires in their hands, ready to work on 
the poles, wbave the leads of men in the 
ordiuary businesses of fife. Their lives 
wre lonely, amd people do not appreciate 
their assistance in the movement of light 
and intelligence, But through them light 
does reach the dark places of the city and 
the world docs receive its passing’ intelli- 
pence, 





Q@ory Fnough For Que Dav. 
NEWCASTLE, Pa.—How easy it is, after all, 
to get musig When you strike the right ebord? 
At the farmer's picnic on the Fourth all I bad 
to du was to read my paper. Then—think of 
it—a minister, who isa doctor of divinity, a 
doctor of medicine, and a number of keen 
farmers taking up the cudgel and annihilating 
the only mau who raised his voice aguinst the 
single tax! They gathered about the plat- 
form and laucbed in derision at him when he 
opposed the single tax because it would 
destroy a man’s chance to invest his money 

in land for speculative gain. 

They saw the cat, these professional men 
and farmers; and one of the most iufluentia) 
ministers in the county expressed his pleasure 
that there was a man who dared to speak the 
truth. Think of it! And imagine my surprise 
to hear a farmer—perhaps sixty years of age 
—begin with the settlement of the county and 
show how the men who cleared the land and 
gave it its ecoromic value were taxed on 
everything, while the city speculator who 
bought land and kept it out of use was taxed 
ata pominal figure and got rich out of the 
values created by the farmers! 

They saw clearly enough how taxes on cor- 
purations, capital and personal property are 
shifted to the man who is next to the soil. 
They could see how taxes on plows and mow- 
ing machines, on stocks of goods, &c, in- 
creased the cost to the consumer. They felt 
the injustice of being taxed on the expendi- 
ture of money in making improvements; aud 
saw how that taking taxes from industry and 
placing chem on land values would compel 
the dogs in the manger to let go; and how 
the farmer’s market would absorball he could 
raise at good prices. And inthis solid repub- 
lican county, within ten miles of a lot of blast 
furnaces, they accepted the free trade duc- 
trine. 

What our objector thought to be his strong- 
est puint proved to be one of the strongest 
for us, He bad been a tax collector; he had 
found that men would uot make improve- 
ments because they knew their taxes would 
be increased—“and is it manf¥ for & man who 
makes improvements to kick against paying 
tuxes on them?’ I did not say a word, for 
there were a dozen clear intellects to expose 
the fallacy. 

It was glory enough for one Fig 6 

C, M, Mouse. 
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In the United States, of 1,402 towns re- 
porting (o the American Economic asso- 
ciation on the subject, 4 own their wa- 
ter works, 675 have private works, and 
183 did not report the character of owner- 
ship. Of places containing over 10,000 
inhabitants, 67 percent own their water 
works. A careful estimate has been made 
which seems to show that the people of 
this country ure paying 10 per cent di- 
vidends on $150,000,000 of fictitious gas 
stock. Only five cities own their gas 
works, No American city manages a 
street car line. Baltimore provides for a 
tax on the gross reecipts of ifs street car 
companies. dt used to be 20 percent, but 
has been cut. down to 9 per eant. It has 
yielded $100,000 per anim for the past 
ten yours, 


In Great Britain, from municipal gas 
works alone, nearly $17,000,000 1s received 
annually, 


At the close of Jast year, there were 
completed and in the course of construc- 
tion, in this country, eighty-live clectric 
railways, with about 450 miles of track, 
In the previous twelve-month they had 
carr ied over 18,000,000 peeagennts 


The paves und Mining Journal, 
through its lechnical knowledge, has been 
enabled to correct an error made by an 
enterprising associated press agent, The 
alae of the Standird oil company at 
Media, Pan, Gelegraphed to Phil adelphia 
for “two hundred bull dogs,” The wert 
press agent, somehow atehing wind of 
the dispatch, developed facts enough out 
of it for this item ©The Standard oil 
conipany Las introduced anew style of 
Aten sae eee has suffered a 


Weekly Discussions in Poughkeepsie, 
PouGureersie, N. ¥.--The Single tax elub 
meets every Thursday evening at $ pom. in 
the hall ab 226 Union street. The subject for 
discussion ow Thursday evening, July 18, will 
be: ‘The maintesance of laborers not drawn 
from capital,” See “Progress and Poverty,” 

page 54-61. Ex. Com SINGLE Tax CLUB, 











THE PETITION. 


SINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, ) 
36 CLINTON PLACE, ( 
New York, duly 25, 


The enrollment now stands as follows: 





Reported Jast week . 6 5 5 ee 60,988 
Received during week ending July 28. 768 
Total e * . a . o « e e * > 6 | WH 


Contributions received during the pust week, 
have been us follows: 
John M. Doyle, Denver, Col... . Qt 00 
Single Tax Menu, Passaic, N. J... 1-50 
ea Shoemaker, Phifadelpuia, Pa... 1 Qo 
Adolph M. Seyrin, Hebron, Nebo. . 40 
Finil Dermul, Burlington, Mont. 2. GO 
Kdwino Platt, Irving, Eile ie. kee" 25) 
A Lady. . 50 
C. H. Vorhes, Cedar Rapids, ‘Towa . 325 
R, G. Dixou, Rock Spriugs, ye: : L 00 
Sundry stamps .. . 2... ; G5 


Total . ‘ . . . . . ‘ . . . $10: 15 
Wm. T. CROASDALE, Chairman, 


The following are somne extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

Francis H. Clark, Rapid City, Dak.—The 
principal objection offered here to the single 
tax is not that it is not right, but that life is 
too short to be used up in advocating it, 
Since such a mark has been made by the first 
low wash of the sea of justice and popular 
favor, we feel wonderfully hopeful for fu- 
ture success when the great waves of the 
same seu shall roll in upon us, as soon they 
must. 


Benjamin Hamer, Bartonville, Ill —Siagle 


tux is begiuning to take a hold here. People 
ure thinkiog and talking about it. We will 


orgapize a club bere next Sunday. 

kK. Q. Norton, Mobile, Ala.—-Lust night I 
eave a ebalk talk before the Kuizhts of 
Lubor here and illustrated on a blackboard 
the points made. They requested another 
dose. I[bave sent for fifty copies of “Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” and twenty-five on the 
Jand question aud am determined to sow sume 
seed before I leave Motile. 


D. Stuart, Oukland, Cal.—Of the seventeen 
additional names inclosed the most are cf 
business men of our city. A few are men of 
wealth who owu considerable real estate. 
Much attention is being paid to the matter of 
tuxation in our citv. The lately created 
board of pub‘ie works is discussing the ques- 
tion of bonding the city for money to use in 
making improvements, and persons are think- 
ing carefully on the subject, all of which will 
tend to a consideration of the single tax. On 
the lIth inst, a meeting was held at the office 
of the Equity building and loan association 
and there were found to be present fourteen 
out and out single tax men full of zeal for 
active Work. It was unanimously decided to 
proceed to tke immediate formation of |The 
Ouklaud single tax club No.1," which was 
done by the election of president and seere- 
tary and an additional committee for execu- 
tive work, We now hope to begin in earnest 
to spread the light, as there are some ex 
perienced workers among our small number, 
and a good deal of enrnestuess is manifested. 


Charles G. Bennett, Evansville, lnd.—We 
are gaining strength bere and holding what 
we gain. We expect Judge Reid of Nash- 
ville to speak here in a few weeks. 

R. H. Thompson, Portland, Ore.-—We have 
been making much progress since Thomus (. 
Shearman was with us. We are steadily 
adding new names to our rollof membership, 
aod hope as well as expect to have an en- 
rollment of several hundred in our club by 
fall. 


Jobo Mulrooney, Plymouth, Mass.—I can 
report the most encouraging progress in the 
dissemination of the single tax idea here. ] 
cannot help noticing bow people’s ideas have 
changed in the last two years. Those who 
used to call me a crank are now anxious to 
learn all they can of the single tax. 

J. T. Schimpf, Sacramento, Cal.—l ob- 
tained fifty-three signatures in twenty m'n- 
utes crossing from Oakland to San Francisco, 
[work the boat every other night, and as 
these people go to all points, it helps to 
spread the light very fust. I mail you 100 
more sigpatures to-day, making 600 1n all. 


W. EK. Brokaw, Bristol, Dak.—The otber 
night an old schoolmate dropped ia to see me, 
He was a member of the committee on reso- 
lutions at the tariff reform convention in Chi- 
cago last wimter, representing Dakota—C. N, 
Keith, of Watertown. I speak of him to show 
the benetit of that convention. He went 
there a tariff reformer, afraid that “free 
trade was too much of a good thing.” He 
came uway un absolute free trader, believing 
in the abolition of custom houses, He signed 
a petition, bought “Progress and Poverty,” 
and promised to do what he could for us. 
Have recently received a letter from the edi- 
tor of the Chicago Leader which 1s full of 
good cheer to single taxers. 

M. W. Norwalk,JAlbany, N. ¥.—Last Sun- 
day we had a large preliminary meeting at 
my house. Messrs. Zielman and Murphy and 
myself hired club rooms at 68 State street, a 
few doors above the capitol, and invited the 
rest of the boys to help us fix them up, and J 
hope that by the last of the week we will be 
ready to invite the public to our fortifications, 

J. F. McQuade, Eust Cambridge, Mass.— 
The free traders are at work here hammer 
aud tongs. [ met them everywhere—even 
on Boston common—cxpiaining to large num- 
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bers of wortkingmen and others the cause of 
the present manifest thrinkage in opportu- 
nity. They are compelling thought, and we 
may expect to hear “something drop” at our 
next state election, 

A. G. Burman, Marinette, Wis.--T have just 
come home from Minnesota, where IT bad 
an opportunity to agitate free trade and sin- 
gle tax among the farmers. One of them 
told me to write bin down asa free trader, 
spelled the same way us Mr, George spells it; 
the others left in’ a profound thinking mood. 
The moral side of the question, togetber with 
fiscal advantages, will briny the peopie into | 
line with us without fail. 

Dr. H. S. Chase, St. Leuis, Mo.—The last 
meeting of the Benton single tax club was 
the best of all. Mr. White of Chicago held 
the attention of the members and some new 


‘inquirers fast for two and ove‘hulf hours, and 


the new faces said they would cotne every 
Sunday hereafter. 

J. A. Hamm, Wymore, Neb,—Republicans 
aud all seem to be wnxious to learo about this 
Jand question, and old soldiers who would 
rather die than be called democrats are will-. 
ius to be callect single tax men. 

Robert M. Quirk, Oroneque, Kan.—-The ab- 
sorbing question in this semiarid land is 
‘Tow cau | raise saps to meet my inter- 
est!” Little attention is paid to those who 
rob the farmer of his birth-right—a fair re- 
turn for bis labor. Land here is. steadily 
going into the hands of the eastern capital- 
ists, Who, greatly to the detriment of the 
country, leb it Japse into its wild state to 
purn With hot winds the crops of the pour 
settler. Tsuppuse you are aware that nearly 
every settler who takes a homestead is com- 
pelled to mortguge by the time be is ready. 
to make final preof in support of his elaim, 
aud us a consequence is always ina state of 
financial emvarrassment. It is hard to eman- 
cipate such aclass crammed full of grand 
old party doctrines, and ground down with 
poverty. 


Sol F. Clark, Little Rock, -Ark.—We are 
tuking steps to organize a sipele tax lub 


bere, and lind more pres Who tuke an. in- 
terest thun we thought we had. We sball 
meet and appoint officers on manday, the 21st 
inst. 


William W. Rose, ensue City, Kau.—The> 
Atheneum society of this city ire ld a discus: 
sion two weeks ago on “Protection versus 
Free Trade,” w hich lust until 1 80a. in, and 

was decided in faver of free trade. The 
Atheneutn society is one of the most intellect- 
ual bodies of youtiy mea in this country. 


Dr. B. Cornick, Mascoutah, I!1.—The News- 
Democrat of Belleville has opened its col- 
umnns to a discussion of the sipgle tax, and J 
have contrib ited four letters in its advocacy. 
Judge Nathanie! Niles of Belleville alsu touk 
w band in its behalf, and altovether wejhave 
every reason to believe that not a few bepin 
have been set to thinking. Dr. William N. | 
Hill of Baltimare states in THE STANDARD of 
the 6th inst. thatan item has recently ap-_ 
peared in the New York Medical Record 
concerning the single tax. A paper of some 
length, discussing that topic from the stand- 
point of the medical profession, was read by ° 
me before the St. Clair county Cet) medi- 
cal society last December and appeared ia 
the Journal of the American Medical Asseci- 
ation of May 4. It may be my paper ceva- 
sioued the item in the Medieal Record. At 
any rate it reached the offices of nearly ten 
Lhonsand physiciuns, Our ideas are spread- 
iug, and when onee a convert is made he im- 
wmediately sets out to tell others of the truth 
be hus learned. Tinelose you Che signatures |” 
of our mayor aud city marshal. 


M. Lorentz, Aspen, Co).—Our most success- : 
ful work here has been through: personal 
propaganda, Our movement is growing 
slowly but surely, and @ general feveling is 
beginning to take hold that fund monopoly is 
at the root of our social difficulties. Many, 
however, Who renlize this do not yet see that 
the single tax will decapitate that piece as 
They cannot realize that men monopolize land 
becau -« it is profitable, and that by killing 
the profit the monopoly itself would be 
buried. Others get confused by tnagining 
that the monopoly consists in having paper 
titles instead of the power to rob, Still others 
do not think enough to see that the imaginary 
land owner, under the single tax, could not 
add the tax tothe rent. The mass of men do 
sae really think. 


+ D. Hemmiag, Little Rock, Ark.—At an 


‘internal gathering of single tux nen this af- 


ternoon an organization was effeeted which 
is to be known as “The Sinvle tax elub of 
Little Rock" From what transpired there I 
have small fears but thut we shall be well 
known soon. Everybody present took a real 
interest in the proceedings. The euthusiasm 
was more than encouraging. With our “pas- 
tures uew,” (Arkansas has been the lust to 
fall in line, I believe) you may look for great 
results in the near future, 


Ed. M. Harris, Lincoln, Kansas,—We gre 
making some headway and feel greatly en- 
ee 


7» CU, Kempton, Los Angeles, Cal,—I in- 
sian $4.50, a little collection [ took up for 
the cause. Perhaps olhers could do the same, 
as inany would give a Jittle if someone would 
only take interest enough to solicit it, 

Melvin H. Palmer, 8t. Louis, Mo.—Twenty: 
seven Of the inclosed petitious ure the result 
of « trip into the country on the Fourth. 
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Tint Growth of Population Outstrips the 
Menos of Subsistence in the Midst of 
Abounding Wenltth, is the Troe Sphinx 
Enigma which Must be Solved. 

Van Dorn Evtekson in Nashville Herald, 

What a devil’s gospel that doctrine of 

“Maltbus is—that the growth of population 
outstrips the means of subsistence, and that 
for that reason God sends epidemics and 
wars and earthquakes and famines and 

Jolinstown floods, to weed out the human 

race! And to think that many of those who 

profess and call themselves Christians ure 

guilty of the blasphemy of avowing such a 

belief, Even that lover of God and his fel- 

low man, Archdeacon Farrar, in a late num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review, quotes as 
true the saying of a contemporary that “the 
necessity is upon us for staying the desolat- 
ing.tide of children.” If it is, then, by all 
manner of means let us spare ‘‘our Father in 
heaven” tbe doubtless unpleasant duty of 
playiug the part of Herod und murdering our 
babies by taking the job off His hands. And 
since it is wise to kill two birds with one 
stone wherever we can, and a flying in the 
face of providence to neglect au opportu- 
nity tomake money, let us, io this macter, 
“adopt Dean Swift’s suggestion and require 
the requisite number of babies (of course of 
poor parents) to be well suckled up to the 
age of twelve months aod then delivered, at 
the market price, to the ‘French cooks” of 
-our Vanderbilts, Astors and Jay Goulds. If 
the saying of that New York supreme court 
jude, uot long since, be true, that “there is 
aw large class—I was about to say a majority 
-—of the population of New York and Brook- 

lyn who just live, and to whom the rearing 
of two or more children means inevitably a 
boy for the penitentiary and girl for the 
brothel,” and if Professor Huxley be right 
that this condition of things cannot be pre- 
vented, but must continually grow worse, 
why not in mercy, or, if that quality has 
ceased to reside in the human breust, why 
not as a paying investment, both to the 
children and their parents, udopt the dcean’s 
suggestion? Is it not better to kill them out- 
right and sell their tender carcasses to our 
bon vivauts than to waste money on “fresh 
air excursions?’ What kind of philanthropy 
were that if God should release tortured 
souts from heli: for a brief time and admit 
them to the fresh air of paradise with no 
‘other result than that their momentary 
pleasure had intensified their endless suffer- 
iug? 

Certainly Professor Huxley is right in the 
stutement that the presence of widespread 
body and soul destroying and ever increasing 
poverty in the midst of abounding wealth is 

the true sphinx enigma which this civilization 
must solve or else be devoured by the mon- 
ster itself has generated. But what answer 

‘does this eminent savant suggest should be 

returned to the question of the sphinx? Heis 

indifferent to the fate of all uations and peo- 
ples save his own. He is only solicitous that 
his own country, that England, shall escape 
being devoured. And as the only way 
to escape that catustrophe he advises that 
the British workingman be furnished such a 
technical education as will enable him to pro- 
duce better work at cheaper cost thuu any of 
his rivals, and so control the markets of the 
world. If semebody is to be starved, and 
that is the fixed decree of fate, let it be some 
one else than Johu Bull,and Professor Hux- 
ley will be content, even though, as the cun- 
dition of escaping from such starvation it is 
required that John Bull should imbrue his 
hauds in the blood of the victim. Asa friend 
said tome the other day, ‘you bave got to 
run over or be run over, and of the two I pre- 
fer the first.” Such is the voice of nineteenth 
century Christiauity; Joho L. Sullivan wear- 
ine “the seamless garment,” und a white neck- 
tie. Itis the doctrine of death and hell, of 
unadulterated selfishness. Itis the doctrine 
which justifies itself behind the Pharisee’s and 
the murderer’s exclamation, “who made me 
my brother’s keeper!” It is the doctrine the 
‘principle of which underlies our protective 
tariff system, that all nations are enemies, 
not members of one and the same family, and 
shouJd fence each other out by a Chiuese wall 
of custom houses. Itslatest and most logical 
manifestation is the cry, “America for the 
Americans,” in infamy surpassing even the 
ery of “Crucify him, crucify him!” It is the 
doctrine by which the devil, the father of 
lies, has been able for centuries past to nullify 
the teaching of the wisest political economist 
that ever walked the earth, the soul of whose 
teaching is, ‘ove your neighbor as your- 
self,” and by which he has been able to fill 
the world with liars and hypocrites professing 
_themse!lves Christians, 
A mad world, my masters. A world under 
wu spell of enchantment, its people believing 
they can serve both God and Mamuinon, the 
former in word, the latter in deed, 
‘Tellme, does & God or a devil rue this 

universe? ‘The whole question lies right there. 
Or are God and the devil partners! Or if 
you have concluded, asis likely, that there 
is neither God nor devil, then tell me, does 
obedience to the moral law work out health 
or disease! Does the violation of the moral 
law produce the one or the other! [f you re- 
fuse to conform your manner of living to the 
physical law, doubtless you know trom bitter 
experience what the certain result will be, 

Are the laws which govern matter the only 

laws that obtain in this universe? Jf you en- 











ter upon a career of wrong, doing, do you 
not plant the seeds of death in your moral as 
well as your physical system, in your soul as 
well as your body? And does this not hold 
equally as true of nations as of individuals? 
What then must be the inevitable outcome, 
sooner or later, of the principles which under- 
lie our present civilization, and which al- 
ready bave produced the fearful condition of 
things described by Professor Huxley? Yes, 
‘ike the valley of Jehosophat, it lies round 
us, one vightmire wilderness and wreck of 
dead men’s bones” (ay, and murdered souls), 
“this false modern world, and. no rapt 
Ezekiel in propetic vision imagined to him- 
self things sadder, more horrible, than the 
eyes of men, if they ure awake, may now 
deliberately see.” 

Carlyle was right when in 1850 he snid: 
“America’s battle is yet to fight. New spir- 
itual pythons, plenty of them, enormous me- 
gatheriums, as ugly as were ever born of 
mud, loom huge and hideous out of the twi- 
light. future on America.” Already a vulgar 
moneybag aristocracv—the basest sort of 
aristucracy that ever appeared on this earth 
—and sansculotism confront and look each 
other in the eye, and there is neitber the 
strength of religious sentiment nor a standiug 
army to keep them apart or to check their 
ferocity when once their lips shall have tasted 
blood. 

In the last September Forum Bishop Hunt- 
iveton writes: ‘‘According to the curious cal- 
culation made in 1884 by the advocates of 
high protection, it appeared that in the 
twenty years between 1860 and 1880 the 
wealth of the United States had been in- 
creased by an amount very much greater 
than the total acquisition of the pecple dur- 
ing the preceding two hundred years. But 
prior to this inarvelous increase of the agere- 
vate wealth beggars were unknown and 
tramps unheard of; to-day vagrants infest 
every hamlet; deaths from starvation are 
not infrequent, suicide in the desperation of 
extreme want is an occurrence of every day. 
Teachers of anarchism and communism find 
multitudes of cager disciples among workiny- 
men, and the Jatter are forming unions, 
practically oath-bound secret societies, Which 
are controled as armies are controled, by 
their chiefs, with the sole purpose of wrest- 
ing from their employers a larger share of 
the rewards of labor. It is, in fact, a state 
of social war.” From the other side of the 
Atlantic comes as equally an ominous utter- 
ance from the lips of Canon Farrar: “He who 
bends down his ear low enough to listen may 
hear a murmuring of the ground swell in the 
deeps of humanity which, at no distunt date, 
may burst into a terrific storm.” 

Unless we can imbue this marvelous ma- 
terial civilization of ours with a soul its dis- 
astrous overthrow inthe near future ts cer- 
tain. We will but accumulate testimony to 
the truth of the poet’s gloomy ejaculation: 
“First virtue, and then glory; 

fail 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last; 
And History with all her volumes vast 
Hath but one page.” 

The development of the material wealth of 
a people is only of value usa means to an 
end, as a help to the development of their in- 
tellectual and moral greatness. “The measure 
of a nation’s vreatness, of its worth under 
this sky to God and to men, is not the quan- 
tity of cotton it can spin, the quantity of 
bullion it has realized: buue the quantity of 
heroism it has achieved, of noble pieties and 
valiant wisdoms that were in it, that still are 
in it.” We are not mere tlesh and blood 
machines to grow cotton and spin it into 
cloth, or to manufacture Gatling guns that 
we may exterminate the race and commit 
murder by the wholsale. We ure spirits. Our 
real self, what is that? Not the fiesh and 
blood that ties ustothe earth. Is there no 
other life save the life of the body: Is the 
struggle for existence a mere strugele to feed 
the belly and to postpone as long as possible 
the feast of worms? Is nut the true strugyvle 
fur existence rather to develop the spirit, 
which alone is life; to develop the angel out 
of the man, the kingdom of heaven out of 
the kingdom of earth? We are flesh-clothed, 
flesh-revealed ghosts, or spirits, sent here fur 
a brief space on heaven's mission, which cer- 
tainly is not altogether the fattening and 
slaughtering of hogs, much less the slaugh- 
tering of human beings without the fatten- 
ing, that a few big bellied pork packers 
and butchers may wear diamonds in 
their shirt fronts and = advertise Ameri- 
can snobbery in the capitals = of 
Europe. No, we are here for a very diff- 
erent purpose—to bring down the kingdom of 
heaven fromthe skies and plant it on the 
earth; to lift man up to the stature of the 
angels, If that is not true, then the radiant 
freshness and glory of dawns; the parting 
look of sadness, yet of hope, which dying 
day, each pang imbuing with & new color, 
throws back from all the western sky; the 
hush of twilight “as of a nun breathless with 
adoration,” the weird serenity of midnight; 
the color and perfume of flowers, exiles from 
that lost garden of Paradise, thank God, yet 
to be regained; music, that language of the 
angels; the look of peace, of that peace 
Which passeth all understanding, which death 
leaves on the faces of the broken hearted 
whom he has kissed to sleep; the still, small 
voice that whispers inthe hero's heart, and 
bids wear the crown of thorns; the strength 
that comes in that dark hour, and the 
prayer, his face like unto an angel's, “lay not 


when these 





my murder ta their charge; all these have 


no meaning in them, are mere deceptions of 
the devil, if minun’s mission here is not what T 
have said. If thatis not his mission here, if 
his mission is in truth what the popular con- 
ception has it—tuo worship self and minister to 
every grecd; if we are only two-legged ‘“ed- 
ucated pigs,” with no other purpose in life 
than to fight over hogs’ wash, and food im- 
bedded in dung, then the sooner some tn- 
arehist can succeed in blowing out of space, 
not merely Chicago, but the entire planet, 
and so bring to its deserved end this devil's 
world of delusion the better will it be. 


Result of Trying te Tax what They Can- 
not See. 
Galveston, Texas, News, 

About cighteen months ago a circular was 
issued from the office of the attorney gen- 
eral addressed to each county and euch. dis- 
trict atturney in the state, directing the 
criminal prosecution of every citizen) who 
had rendered property for taxes at less than 
acash valuation. The offense to be charged 
against the citizen was perjury. It was a 
startling proposition. These attorneys were 
instructed to consult tax assessors, ascertain 
the names of those guilty of undervaluations, 
and present the same to the grand juries for 
indictment. The oceasion of this remarkable 
circular was said to be that the fraud was 
commonly practiced, The object was stuted 
to be to effeet a salutary reform. But there 
have been uo indictments, no prosecutions, 
no salutary reform. Were the taxpayers of 
Texas libeled, or will the attorney ceneral 
denounce prosecuting attorneys, tax asses- 
sors and grand juries as false to their official 
oaths and obligations? 


Which Will It Choose? _ 
Philadelphia Times. 

Nine-tenths of all the monopoly trusts we 
have are the logical creation of excessive 
turiff taxes; and it is worthy of note that 
trusts have multiplied rapidly since the last 
election, because monopoly tariff taxes are 


recarded as secure against reduction. It is 
worthy of note, also, that while munopoly 


combines bave rapidly increased since the 
election to increase needless taxes upon con- 
sumers, there has been a steady and almost 
universal reduction of the waves of labor in 
our highly protected industries. The people 
now see the truth because it can be no longer 
hidden from them, and one of two things the 
republican power of to-day must chouose— 
either the complete overthrow of monopoly 
tariff taxes or tbe complete overthrow of re: 
publicavism, Which will it chouse! 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the natines and 

addresses of mea active in the single tax 

cause in their respective localities, with whom 

those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas KR Augier, 109 Allvn street. 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; JI C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman elub, 25 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spabr, 

Altoona, Pa—C I, Ishler. pres; D L Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club. 

Amsterdam, N Y¥—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Grans:an. 

Asbtabula, Ohio~—A D Strong. 

Athens, Pa—Arthur L Pierce, 

Atlanta, Ga—John C Reed, lawyer, 25 1-2 Murietta 
street, 

Auburn, Me—H G@ Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburo, N Y—Dianiel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
afet, secretary Single tax club, Cullege niall, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 525 Lincoln street, 

Avou, N ¥~Houmer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 12 N Bond street: Jolin 
Salmon, 415 N Eutauw street; Dr Wm N Hill, J4uS E 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y--Matthew C Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Isiand, N Y-Antoniw M Molina. 

Braceville, L—William Matthews, secretary Tartff re- 
form club, ; 

Bradford, Pa~J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, Dak—W E lsrokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E wW Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 208 alain street, Charles- 
ton; J K Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairman Single tax leacue, Jamiuea Phan; 
Jolin Lavis, 13 Leonard st., Harrison squire, 

Brouklyn, N ¥=-George E West, M D,49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Bingle tax club. 

Bulfalo, N YH BBuddenburg. pres Vax reform elub 
bed Clinton st; CO C Whittemore, see, 385 Washingion 
street. ; 

Burlington, lowa—James Luve, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Canisteo, N Y—H W Johusorn. PO box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, M D. 

mrt O~S8 J Harmount, M D, president single tax 
club, 

Cupe May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—-James Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowa.—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo- 
site Union house. 

Chicago, IN—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T. W, 
Wittler, secretary Single tax club. 426 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Bailey, pres ST club, 125 5th av, 

Cincinnatl, Q—Dr David De Beck, 189 Wes. Ninth 
street; Jones's news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; hemiquartvers Bingle tax club, Orilz building, 
8 @ cop Fourth and Syeamore, 

Clanton, Ala—v M Mastin or Alex G@ Dake, 

Cleveland,Q—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Kuciid avenue; Frank 

_L Carter, 182 Chestnut street, 

Clinton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argus, 

Cohovs N Y—J S Crane 

Coleen Cal—Charles F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

ate}, 

Coe 'O—Fdaward Hyneman, 3481-2 Bouth High 
street, 

Black Diamond, Cal—Jeff A Bailey, 

Cramer Hill, Cainden county, N J—Chas P Johnston, 

Danbury, Conu--—Sam A Main, $4 Smith street, 

Bet haven W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, ColmAndrew W. Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa—hL J Kasson, president Single tag 
club; Joon W King, secretary. 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, %79—Third street, secretary Tax reform as 
somation; B G Howe, 644 14th av 

Diamond Borlngs, Kidoradoe county, CaleJ Vo Luanszon, 

Vighton, Muss—A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N Y—Francls Lake. 

East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t John’s Lit 
erary Institute, 

East Orange, N J—Edw C Alphonse, 333 Main gt, 

Kast Northport, Long island, N Y¥—J Ko Kudyard 

Kast Rindge, N H—Edward Jewett, : 

Blizabeth, N J—Bepjamin Urner, 

Kinira. N ¥—Wilham Bergman, 712 Raat Market stiost. 

Englewood, Hl—W_ 8 Steers, 

EVRA VINes Ind—Charles G Bernets, 427 Upper Third 
strest 

Fitchburg, Mass—k, iv Terry. 

Bermington. loawsa--K W. Rack wail. 

Foscroft, Me—E Libby, 

Ginn Cove, Lane alana, NY Herbert | 
en , Lang lslenad, —Herbert Loromer, 

Glendive, Mont—A H Bawyer. ae 






Glens Falls, NY—John HW Quintin, 

Gloversville, N Y—Winr © Wood, MD. | - 
Grand View-ou-the-Hud.on, N Y¥—Heury L Hinton. 
Harrison, Tex—l Jo MeColluin. ‘ 
Harungton, Neb-John Ho Felber, 

Havertill, Aluss—Arthiuc F Brock, 


Helens, Mont—Judge JM Clements, secretary Montana 


single ix ussochation, 

Horneilsville. N Y¥—George Ho Van Winkle, 

Holten, Kane-d Jo Averys. ; 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman. 

Hoosick Faults, N Y—-FS Hiemincia. : 

Houstou. Tex--H EF Ring, eorporaiion atlorney, 

Hutchinson, Kas—J G Mateoin, APD 

Ilion. N ¥--Geortee Stuith, PO box Sun 

Indianapous, ind--i. P Custer, president Bin@ie tax 
league, WOU Tel Co; Chas HW Brause, bookkeeper, Von 
negut’: hardware store, EF Wasbingtou street, 

Ithaca, N YC Platt, druggist, 75 Uast Btate. street. 

Janvier, N d—B EB Walsh. 


Jersey City, N J—Josepa Dana Milos, secretary Stinds | 


mrd Stijtle tax elob, &6 bgecuvenue, 
Kansis City, Mo-Cuhas BE Reld, 212) Highland avenueg 
Kenostut, Wis--W Dp gles: ‘ 
Keithsburgh, W—M MeDounld. 
Kingston, N ¥—Theodore M Romeyn. 


Lunsingburgh, N Y-daunes MeMann, 2) Kiguveenth ste 


Lonsdale, R1l-—-Dr L. F. Garvin, 

Lewiston, Me—l oD Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—dames awit 

Bittle Roek, Ark—Sel T Chirk. : z 

London, Hugdand--William Situuders, 177 Palace Cham. 

"bers, Westminster, : ‘ 

Los Angeles, Cal—W Ho Douge, dU North Alaineda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinetis, PO Bt ation yp 

Lowell, Mass—Henes Robertson,.5 Metcalf block, Kf 
der street, : : 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenhant 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Williainsor, cor Fifth and Chureh 
BLrects. ; 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore Po Perkins, 1 Bouth Common 
street. 7 : 

Madisun, Dak--i 1 ivenson. = 

Mahanoy City, Pa-d N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Kichardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert: Walkley or WOR Mall 

Manstleld, O—W J Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office, eee ‘ 

Marlboro, Mass--dee AE Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C ob Baildon, 


district oreaiulzer 

Marysville, Mont—8 F Ralston, 8, president Montana 
single tax assochiien, 

Massillon, O--Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 

Mauritius, tndian Qecan-Robert A Rolin, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis. 


elub. 9 Madison street; Bolton Sinith, 229 Alabuma 

strect. 

Middletown, Conn~Joln G Hopkius, P O box 58 

Middletuwn, N Y¥-Cons He Fuller, (P.O box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis—-Peter CGH, 147 Fourth street 

Minneapelts, Minn—-C J Buell, president Single tax 

lengue, 402W Franklin avenue; HL. Ryder, secre 

tary. . 

Mobile, Alu—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 

Mt Pleasant, luwa—A O Piteber, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y¥~d Bluttbex. 
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Henry George sailed from Liverpool on 
the Cunard steamship Umbria on Satur- 
day last for his native land, and will, if 
all goes well, bein New York on Sunday 
morning next. Delegations from single 
tax clubs in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City and other places expect to meet him 
at the steamer’s pier, North river, foot of 
Houston street, and accord him a hearty 
weicome. 

Preparations have also been completed 
by a joint committee of these clubs fora 
further demonstration of good fellow- 
ship at an informal dinner at Brighton 
Beach hotel, Coney Island, on Monday 
evening. July 29 Farther particulars 
relative to this may be obtained in an- 
other column. <All those who are desirous 
of taking part in thus honoring Mr. 
George are urged to at once enter into 
communication with the proper persons 
and signify their intention of attending 
the dinner. 


If the World is not misinformed an im- 
portant meeting of leaders of the demo- 
cratic. party took place in New York a 
few dnysago. Their object was to har- 
monize differences between factions, the 
existence of which can no longer be con- 
cealed. Itis said that the practical poli- 
ticians are anxious to avoid the free trade 
issue in the campaign of 1892. This is 
not true. There are more practical politi- 
cians in the party who are hot to enter 
that campaign under the tariff reform 
banner than there are of those who want 
to avoid the free trade issue. The practi- 
cal politicians who want to avoid the issue 
are protectionists, who are animated, not. 
by their views of party expediency, but by 
their convictions or interests. Of this 
class are ex-Secretary Whitney, Senator 
Gorman, and Congressman Randall, and 
the New York Sun is theirorgan. There 
need be no fear, and among the practical 
politicians of the party there is none, that 
a tariff reform fight will weaken the dem- 
ocratic party. It will lose it voters no 
doubt, and it will lose it some leaders, but 
it will gain from the independent and re- 
publican vote more than it loses from its 
own. There are localities that to-day are 
hopelessly republican which would swing 
into the doubtful column the instant con- 
fidence in the sincerity of democratic free 
trade declarations was established. It is 
not good politics for a party out of power 
to play second fiddle to the party in power, 
and practical politicians know it; and 
when at practical politician in the demo- 
cratic party wants to make the party a 
protection party it may he safely assumed 
that for some reason or another he is 
more anxious to keep up the protective 
tariff than he isto put his party in power, 
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The World's informant says it has come 
to the knowledge of democratic chiefs 
that if the party will not espouse tariff 
reform, a new party will spring up under 
the banner of free trade, which will find 
recruits in the ranks of both parties, This 


- ds quite possible, and its very possibility 
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ought to make the policy of the demo- 
cratic party clear, 
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It seems impossible to prevent the 
mental confusion that makes country 
papers suppose, when they first hear of 
the single tax, that it will be a pecutiar 
burden upow farmers, This is due toa 
between land und 
The Saratoga Union 
is an example, It says the single tax 
would be unfair to farmers “for in) most 
cases their land already pays no rent.” 
Hfow then could the tax be unfair to them ? 
The Union isin great degree right in say- 
ing that most farming land pays only the 
cost of maintenance and fair wages to the 
farmer; but from that it follows that the 
farmer would be taxed very little or not 
at all, 

To avoid natural error, however, it 
should be explained that, while it is true 
that farming communities would be com- 
paratively untaxed, vet not all farming 
land would be untaxed, because all farm- 
ing land would not be wholly valueless. 
Go into any farming community and you 
will find that while no land has much 
value, or te use the remark of the Union, 
while most of it pays only the cost of 
maintenance and fair wages to the 
farmer, some has greater value than the 
rest. Thatis tosay, with given outlay 
of capital and given labor on some land, 
the farmer will get a larger return acre 
for acre than he would get from the same 
outlay and lubor on other land. This is 
matter of common observation, Now, 
under the single tax in such a community 
the very best lund would still havea 
value and the farmer would have to pay 
a tax, though not so bigh a tax as he pays 
now, because his improvements and pro- 
ducts would be exempt; the very poorest 
land now cultivated would be abandoned 
because there would be better land all 
around to be had for nothing; and the in- 
termediate land would be free of taxa- 
tion, because it would yield to the farmer 
only the cost of working and current 
wages, 

At the state convention of the Texas 
labor organizations which met at Dallas 
early this month, action was taken which 
will specially interest single tax men. In 
the series of resolutions presented by the 
committee on platform and adopted, was 
the following: ‘“‘Whereas the land is the 
basis of all monopoly, the land being the 
chief and most essential of all natural op- 
portunities; resolved, that we favor a sin- 
gle tax, or a tax upon land values, and 
the repeal of all other taxes whatsoever, 
because all other taxation is a fine placed 
upon intelligence, energy and labor.” It 
was formally moved to reconsider this, 
among other economic propositions, and 
after a long discussion, in which H. F. 
Ring took part by invitation cof the con- 
vention, the motion was lost. The Gal- 
veston News regards this declaration for 
the single tax with a degree of satisfaction 
that would horrify some of our conserva- 
tive papers in the east, and wishes that 
all farmers and laborers could share its 
view “that equal opportunities should be 
had by disestablishing whatever exists of 
legal favoritism and restriction upon 
equitable and just rights.” That is our 
policy precisely, We beiieve that oppor- 
tunities to produce from the land and to 
trade the products are rights which should 
be equal, and that equality respecting 
them is to be obtained and secured by dis- 
establishing the vestriction of taxation 
which now rests upon both production 
and trade, 





During the sessions of the Farmers’ 
alliance and the Agricultural wheel at 
Memphis, Tenn,, a prominent member 
who was interviewed by the Appeal pre- 
dicted the inevitable veduction of the 
western farmer tothe condition of a mere 
tenant at will of eastern money lenders 
unless something be done to prevent it. 
To prevent it he regarded as one of the 
objects of avricultural organizations, and 
if they could not prevent it he thought 
the calamity would probably be prevented 
by farmers becomirg tenants of the state 
‘by the adoption of the George, or sin- 
gle tax theory,” No doubt farmers are 
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attempted at the first to regard the single 
tax asa system of state tenancy, and to 
compare it with landlord tenancy «as 
something slightly preferable. But if 
they will consider it with a little more 
care, as in their own interests they should, 
they will find that there is no comparison 
between it and the system of landlord 
tenancy under which so many of them 
now produce, Under the single tax the 
state would not take possession of all 
land and rent to farmers as landlords do. 
Any one would be free to take any land 
he found unclaimed without other condi- 
tion than that when the right to work 
on that land was worth something, he 
should pay taxes on its value. Mean- 
time and thereafter, he would pay no 
taxes on his improvements or produce, 
and he would be as independent as any 
farmer who owns his own farm, 


Delegates Maginnis, Lewis and Clarke, 
are urging the Montana constitutional 
convention to petition congress to grant 
to the state of Montana, instead of swamp 
lands usually granted to new states, the 
arid lands within her boundaries, ‘‘on 
such conditions as may provide that the 
value of such lands shall be devoted to 
purposes of constructing and maintaining 
reservoirs, agencies, ditches, and other 
modes of reclaiming the same by irriga- 
tion and making them productive and 
valuable.” Here is an opportunity for 
people who are tender of the vested rights 
of landlords, and say the sinyle tax idea 
would be all right if it had been started 
before lands were sold. Such people 
ought to encourage these delegates, ought 
to heip them to get the petition through, 
and ought to appeal to congress to grant 
it. It would permit atrial of the single 
tax principle on a small scale to be sure, 
but without interference with ‘vested 
rizhts.” The resolution has been referred 
in the convention to the committe on ir- 
rigation. 








The silk operatives ut Paterson were 
urged to vote for protection last fall to 
keep up the wages of their trade, and 
whenever a protectionist was asked to 
give any instance of the benefit of protec: 
tion to American industry he pointed 
with pride to the silk industry at Pater- 
son. And now there is a strike in the 
Paterson mills against reduction of 
wages. Free trade could not have been 
worse! When the next protection cam- 
paign opens the spell binders will find it 
harder than ever to address labor audi- 
ences. And if the banners of the late 
campaign are brought out in any manu- 
facturing center it will take the boldness 
of a veteran lar to carry them between 
the double ranks of a jeering multitude. 


The glass workers were another class 
who were relied upon as a body guard of 
protection. And now they threaten to 
strike against the agreement of the east- 
ern association of glass manufacturers to 
reduce wages on the Ist of September. 
When the protectionists announced that 
free trade was killed last fall, they could 
hardly have expected that the fruits of 
protection would be so soon reaped by 
workinemen aod women, Free trade 
can survive several death blows of the 
kind it has been recently favored with. 


Shares in companies are often pointed 
to as proof that personal property as well 
as land nas its unearned increment. An 
ilustrations afforded by the shares of a 
London company, the par value of which 
is £100, but which paid a dividend last 
year of over two thousund per cent, and 
a single share of which was sold at auc- 
tion the other day for £192,800, At first 
blush that looks like an unearned incre- 
ment large enough to throw the unearned 
increment of land far into the shade. But 
when we consider that the business of 
this company is the supply of water to 
half of London, for which purpose it has 
an exclusive franchise and owns large 
landed estates, the unearned incre,nent. 
appears after all to be an unearned incre- 
ment. of land, It is a monopoly value and 
nothing else, The truth is, and it is quiet 
clear, that an unearned increment cannot 
attach to anything that isin free course 
of reproduction. The only valae that can 
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attach to such a thing is labor value. 
The so-called unearned increment is not 
alabor value but a scarcity value, and 
such is the: kind of value that has attached 
to this London water supply stock. 

Every year the cry against tips goes up 
and every year the burden of tips becomes 
heavier to the man of moderate means. 
One correspondent of a daily paper sus- 
pects that hotel proprietors connive at the 
practice by paying their help so little that 
the latter must either starve or compel 
the payment of tips. The hotel proprie- 
tors do nothing of the kind. Hotel pro- 
prietors, like other employers, own oppor- 
tunities to work, and they farm out these 
opportinities, as do other employers, to 
the best advantage to themselves. If 
there were no tips hotel proprietors would 
have to pay wages in proportion to other 
wages, but the tips are a valuable privi- 
lege which nominally belongs to the hotel 
servant, but really to the hotel proprietor, 
and which the proprietor sells to his ser- 
vants. On accountof these tips hotel ser- 
runts are willing to work for lower wages 
than they otherwise would, and in the 
long run the hotel servant gets, wages, 
tips and all, about as much = as 
he would get directiy from the proprie- 
tor if there were no tips. The hctel pro- 
prietor does not aonnive. He simply 
gets his servants for market wages, and 
allows his guests to pay part of the wages 


because they are willing to do it. Tips 
are part of the wages. There is no 


remedy for it short of the remedy for the 
whole industrial disease. When oppor- 
tunities to work are so plentiful that 
none need beg for them, no man will 
work fora hotel proprietor who expects 
him to eke out his wages with tips. 
Time was in this country when it would 
insult a hotel servant to offer him a tip. 
If it is not so now, the reason is not that 
hotel servants are naturally less self-re- 
specting, but that opportunities are com- 
paratively so scarce that a man seeking 
a situation cannot ufford to be too tender 
of his self-respect. 

Judge Jacobs of Seattle contributes to 
the Times of that city a series of articles 
in favor of selling instead of leasing the 
school lands of Washington. Consider- 
ing his premises it is astounding that he 
should reach the conclusion he does. 
“The landlord system,” he says, “is not 
suited to the genius of a free people ora 
free government,” and therefore he is for 
the sale of the school lands. We do not 
dispute his proposition that the landlord 
system is not suited to the genius ofa 
free people or a free government. On the 
contrary, we go so far as to assert that it 
is destructive of liberty. But we should 
like to know why Judge Jacobs, if he be- 
lieves this, wants to lay the foundation of 
landlordism as to the school lands by 
turning them over to landlords in per- 
petuity. 


The Workman, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
a most efficient advocate of the siugle tax, 
has driven an adversary igto the corner 
of declaring that “man has no right to 
the earth, or any part of it, except the 
right of conquest,” and that “his domin- 
10n will last no longer than he is able to 
maintain it by force.” The Workman 
aptly replies that this is but a paraphrase 
of Proudhon’s misquoted sentence that 
‘property is robbery.” When opponents 
of the single tax are compelled to adopt 
such sentiments to logically fortify their 
opposition, it is evident that the logical 
fight is nearing its conclusion, 

RAISING AND PAUPERS. 

A protected California grape grower 
says we must have more paupers or there 
will be no money in growing raisins, 
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Colonel William Forsyth, a noted Cali- 
fornia raisin grower, has been over to 
Spain, studying raisin crowing in Malaga, 
and since his return he has unbosomed 
himself in a most lugubrious strain to a 
reporter of the San Francisco Daily Re- 
port. He says the Malaga grapes are 
finer than those of California becausa the 
vines are older, but that time will make 
the California vines as good as those of 
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Spain. The greatest advantage enjoyed 
by the Spaniards is the minute care given 
by them to the raising and curing of the 
grapes, Labor isabundant there at thirty 
cents a day and Colonel Forsyth sees in 
this fact the reason why these people can 
earefully examine each bunch and put 
their raisins into such condition that thev 
command $4 a box in the New York mar- 
ket (duty included) while the California 
raisips command but $2.10a box. 

Colonel Forsyth says that the soil of 
Fresno gounty is superior to that of 
Malaga, and that we are far ahead of the 
Spaniards in appliances for packing and 
curing and for cheaply obtaining water, 
but he complains that every raisin grower 
here wants to do his own packing, and 
that hence it is mot skillfully done and 
proper care is not taken to exclude poor 
grapes. There seems to be here con- 
siderable margin for an improvement in 
quality that would advance the price of 
California raisins, but the colonel at- 
tributes the whole difficulty to dear labor, 
and he sadly declares that itis “a very 
difficult thing to compete with the pauper 


labor in Europe without a good supply of 


pauper labor in America to draw from,” 

He admitted that Chinese labor is the 
next best thing. Chinamen can be moved 
around “in car load lots,” but even the 
Chinamen are getting cunning and are 
holding off from making contracts. The 
colonel is down hearted and declares that 
it is his deliberate opinion that California 
“will be bankrupted in seven years for 
lack of laber.” Perhaps Colonel Forsyth 
has vot it into his head that he and Cali- 
fornia are one. Itas just possible that if 
he and others were to become “bank- 
rupt” and go to work at skilifully packing 
none but good grapes that litue vinyards 
of four or fiveacres like those of Malaga 
would spring up in Fresno that would 
furnish the carefuly tended grapes such 
packers would need and be able to pay 
for. Certainly if this plan will not work 
it may prove dillicult to induce the Ameri- 
can people to consciousiy increase the 
number of paupers fer the purpose of 
promoting raisin culture, Many of them, 
rather than do this, would actually go 
without raisins. 

Mr. W. G. Sellers, one of our single 
tax friends in San Francisco, makes 
Colonel Forsyth’s letter the text for a 
caustic communication to the Report in 
which he calls attention to the fact that 
the raisin growers of Fresno were clam- 
oring during the last campaign for the 
defeat of the democratic party in order 
that the tariff on rasins might be main- 
tained in the interest of American labor. 
Mr. Sellers says: 

One thing that locks a little strauge is that 
the cry for cheap labor almost always comes 
from those who are protected from foreign 
competition, ostensibly to enuble them to pay 
American waves. The grain farmers are 
forced to compete with grain raised by so- 
called “pauper labor,” without any protec- 
tion whatever, yet they manage to pay from 
$2 to $4. a day in many places iu barvest time, 
while those engaged in protected industries 
complain that they still “can't compete” with- 
out cheaper labor. 

Land adapted to fruit growing is extrav- 
agantly “boomed” in price,” while that used 
for grain raising remains comparatively 
cheap, but the higher their land goes the 
Jouder they howl] for cheap iabor. Is not the 
idea that they inust obtain interest on these 
extravagant boom prices at the bottom of the 
trouble? And if they were willing toccntcnt 
themselves with a reasonable return for the 
use of their land, and pay a reasonable price 
for labor, would it not be better ia the long 
run for the prosperity of the state? 

Itis only a few years since the best of 
Fresno lands could be bought very cheap, and 
it strikes me thatits present owners are ask- 
ing too much when they expect less fortunate 
mortals to continue a bigh tariff for their pro- 
tection, ostensibly to enable them to pay 
food wages, and then turn around and com- 
plain that the atate will be bunkrupted if 
sernething is not done to enable them to ob- 
tain cheap labor, 
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Toon She Will Lead all the Siatrer Staten, 





/Bluer, Yon,, Age, 


Let Montana adopt the single tax system— 
the svstem of taxing Jand vatues ouly—and 
she wi)l make a stride forward sueh us can 
not. be dreamed of under the present systein. 


He May Alwuo Convert an Editor ar Twa, 
Mippespolis Tribune 

Henry George is going to Australia in No- 
vember to preach the gospel of single tux. 
He may convert the kangaroos, 
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MEN AND THINGS. — 


I went, on Sunday morning last, to the 
Holy Cross mission church, on the corner 
of Fourth street and Avenue C. It is 
something [ do very seldom—this going 
to ehurch, A week ago, I might have 
said that it was something of which T had 
given up the habit alfogether, For as J 
hive learned to have profounder faith in 
that glorious unswerving Harmony of 
the universe, whieh men eal God, and 
dress in ereeds, churches have become 
even more distasteful to me than they 
were in the days when the universe 
seemed ott of tune, and man irrevocably 
doomed to soul destroying poverty, with 
a rich feast of plenty ever mocking him 
In its nearness and its unattainability. 
The lofty aisles, the noble spaciousness, 
fhe pleasant quietude of God's houses, 
somehow repel, where they are meant to 
encourage, the idea of nearness to Him. 
T cannot think of aloving Father being 
so luxuriously housed, while his children 
gasp and stifle in the loathsome slough 
Which foolish men call competition, 
but wiser heaven knows is poverty and 
nothing else, Nor can the hunger of my 
soul find any satisfaction by association 
in worship with those who praise God for 
having declared i gospel whose most di- 
rect teachings they deride and reject as 
Nacrrantly impracticable. 


Yet 1 went to the Holy Cross Mission 
church, and T went there gladly. I had 
met Father Lhuntington the afternoon be- 
fore, and had heard trom him the story 
of his recent work in central New York— 
toilingas a farm laborer during the week, 
and preaching in three different villages 
each Sunday the gospel of the coming 
kingdom, when truth and justice shall 
prevail, and God's will be done on earth. 
The story was a very simple one, but it 
interested me mightily. [Lt filled my mind 
with thoughts of the marvels that might 
be wrought if all the sworn preachers of 
Christ would but believe and proclaim 
Christ's teachings, And with these 
thoughts in my mind, T went to Father 
Huntington's church on Sunday morning. 


Tt was a small church, and a small con- 
gregation, But it seemed to me there 
was more genuine worship there than in 
many a vast cathedral, The people— 
they were mostly young folks—seemed 
to have come because they were really 
soul-hunery, and not from any reluctant 
sense of duty, or any petty desire for the 
respect of their fellows. There was 
much of the service whose symbolism 1 
could not understand, and yet, as a whole, 
it was perfectly comprehensible and per- 
fectly satisfactory to me. Were Ll asked if 
Tbelieve in the details of Father TLunt- 
ington’s creed, I should have to answer, 
No. And yet Deannot feel that his faith 
and mine are very far apart, 


The sermon was upon the application 
of principle to the daily affairs of life; and 
pointed out the worse than folly of ex- 
pediency where questions of right and 
wrong are involved. It was delivered in 
plain language, and with a directness of 
application to the individual members of 


the congregaton that was absolutely 
startling. expediency, the — preacher 


pointed out, has its uses, It is the prin- 
ciple of experimentation, It has enabled 
man to harness the forces of nature to his 
work, Tt points the way to invention and 
discovery, It has done creat things; and, 
wisely applied, it may do greater still. 
But with the moral universe expediency 
has nothing whatever to do. In man's 
dealings with his fellow man, the first and 
only principle to be consulted: is the prin- 
ciple of right, Do right without regard 
to consequences, Do right because it ts 
right. Do right because, in justice to 
your own soul, You can do no otherwise, 
" oPhisis not. a question,” said Father 
Huntington--[ may not be quoting his 
exact words, but the spirit of his preach- 
ine burned itself into my mind—*'this 
is not a question for the future, It 
is a question that confronts you now, 
wt every present moment, and can- 
not be postponed or put aside for 
® more convenient season, Many of 
you,"—and here he paused, and looked 
slowly vound the congregation, as if 
ahout to speak to each one individually— 
“have told me that you cannot obey the 
aws of God in your daily vocations—that 
you must tells lies, and act dishonesties, 
ov Jose your situations, Well, you can 
take your choice. You can follow Christ 
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or youvan deny him. But don’t delude 
yourselves with the notion that you can 
do both, or de one one day in the week, 
and the other all the rest of the time, If 
you really believe in Christ—if you really 
want to follow Him—you willsay to your- 
selves: ‘Dean do a great many things; I 
can lose my situation, T can walk the 
streets looking for work, T can go hungry, 
T ean even die, But there is just one 
thing IT cannot do—the thing my soul tells 
me would be wrongs.’ ” 

And then he told them of the early 
Christians; how, simply refusing to have 
anything to do with expediency—by sim- 
ply disregarding consequences, suffering 


in patience all that the most ingenious 


cruelty could inflict upon them, sooner 
than be untrue to their own consciences 
in the least particular, they kept the 
flame of faith alive for centuries, burning 
brirhter all the time. 


I wish T could reproduce on paper the 
earnest voice, the kindling eye, brighten- 
ing with the enthusiasm of truth, T wish 
Tcould even give the words of the dis- 
course. For it impressed me very deeply. 
As Tf listened, there grew upon me a 
vision of what the believers ina great. 
truth might accomplish, if only they 
could bring themselves to accept it abso- 
lutely, in all its fullness—to accept it so 
sincerely that it would) be impossible for 
them to do otherwise than to square their 
conduct to it. And fsaw, more clearly 
than ever before, that in that way alone, 
and not in any other, is freedom to be 
established. 

History records few things more curious 
than the investigation now going on be- 
fore a referee as to whether killing by 
electricity isa crue] or unusual mode of 
punishment or not. A man has been 
found guilty of deliberately killing an- 
other man, and the law, with a view to 
the discouragement of deliberate killing, 
has decided to deliberately kill him, with 
a deliberateness far exceeding the delib- 
erateness of any ordinary murderer. And 
all the people say amen. 

But then a lawyer comes forward with 
w piece of paper bearing words regarding 
which a little lot of men, years ago, had 
some sort of a debate, and says to the law 
embodied in the person of a single man: 
“Took here. It’s perfectly right and 
proper that you should kill this man. 
Some fellows said it was moral once, and 
of course that makes it moral. But Tin- 
sist that it would be highly immoral for 
you to kill him in this particular way in 
which you have told him youare going to 
kill him.” “Not so,” says law, “IT have a 
perfect right to kill himin that fashion, 
Indeed, it would be wrong to kill him in 
any other. Don’t you remember that a 
lovof men met last year, and wrote it 
down on paper, that if I wanted to kill 
anybody I must do it by electricity, and 
not in any other way?” “Oh, yes.” says 
Mr. Lawyer, “I know all aboutthat. Bat. 
you must remember that these other fel- 
lows, years ago, before electrreity was 
thought of as a thing to kill) people 
with, decided that it) should be wrong 
for you to kill anybody in a cruel or 
unusual manner. Now I say that to kill 
a man by electricity is both unusual and 
cruel, and therefore this piece of paper 
makes it wicked for you to doso, And so 
youmustn't do it.” ‘All rizht,” says Law, 
‘uro and talk to Mr. So-and-So, and see 
what he thinks wbout the matter. If he 
says its wrong, why I suppose TH have 
to let the poor man go, and not. kill any- 
body else, until some more men write 
another piece of paper making it virtuous 
for me to do so.” And so experts are 
being examined and all sorts of fairy tales 
listened to, by way of settling whether 
the deliberate killing of aw manis a vir- 
tuous or wicked action, 


Jsaid there had been few things more 
curious than this investigation. But I 
think there is one thing that is vastly 
more curious, And that is the way in 
which men take for granted that a few 
individuals, who have had the Juck or 
smartness to get ballots cast or counted 
for them, can usurp an attribute of God, 
and make it wrong for one man to kill 
another, but right for other men to kill 
him, It is just this superstition that 
makes industrial slavery possible, Men 
would never submit to be robbed of they 
natural rights, had they not learned to 
believe that actions are right ov wrong, 
according te the suy soof a lot of men 
who are generally rather below the aver- 
age of humanity in respect to morals, 

T. lL. M'CREaDY, 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


New York is socinily so dead just now that 
club windows are not even glanced at by the 
few stragglers who come to town for a day's 
business or shopping, and hurry through the 
avenue as if they were Wall street defaulters 
on their way to Canuda. Sunday begins for 
citv people wbout Lop. im. on Saturday when 
express trains start and excursion boats load 
up with buman freight, and there is no let up 
in the stillness that: reigns over streets and 
squares until Monday mording. Although 
visitors to the different watering places tell 
the same story of dullness in action and a de- 
plorable searcity of men, one thing is very 
cerbain--that there is no one left in towu.-—- 
{New York San. 

Burrabo, N. Y., July 20.—Frank Kalonbhba, 
wv penniless Bohemian immigrant, 85 years 
oid, en route to Cleveland, where he has 
friends, attempted to commit suicide with a 
pocket kmife last night. The blade, however 
Was hot sharp enough to penetrate far an 
the chances are that he will recover. Ka- 
lonbha left bis home two months ago, leaving 
behind a wife and three children. When he 
reached New York he was penniless and the 
authorities there furnished him with means 
to getus farias Batfalo. Becoming despon- 
dent here he tried to end his life. 

The charm of the great houses of Newport, . 
says a New York paper, is their individuality. 
Each one is the outcome of an enormous ex- 
penditure of money, but of money laid out 
nnder totally different conditions and = di- 
rected by individual tastes and preferences, 
Hence sameness and monotony are unknown, 
The mansion only just begun tor Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, will, it is said, be absolutely 
unique in its style of architecture and decor- 
ation. It is to be of white marble and mod- 
eled after the buildings and temples of ancient 
Greece. Marble will also enter largely into 
the finish of its interior, and it is rumored that 
exquisite carvings and sculpture have been 
ordered fer the ornamentation of the lower 
floors. 

The body of an unknown man, about thirty 
years old, five feet eight inches in height, 
dark hair and mustache, and dressed in a 
new suit of black clothes, was found floating 
in the Central park reservoir, opposite West 
Ninety-third street, shortly after 5 o'clock 
last evening, The body was taken to the 
morgue. 

Plans were filed in the building bureau last 
week for the erection of two new churches, 
parsonages, ete., one by the Trinity church 
corporation at Ninety second street, near 
Ninth avenue, to cost $350,000; the other a 
Lutheran chureb at Madison avenue and 
Seventy-vhird street, to cost $145,000. 


Welcome Home! 


Oh, tell us the messaye again! 
We listened with straining ear, 
While the isle of the sea refused 
That marvelous word to hear. 
Yorever, unto bis own, 
Shall the Prophet unhenored come! 
Oh, unswer, ye chosen hearts, 
And lips with your gladness dumb. 


Karth’s snow-bound slumber is past; 

The summer her pledge fulfills; 
The brook in the suplight laughs 

To the opulent vales and hills; 
The depths of the forest stir 

With a thousand flasbing wings, 
And the grassy coverts hide 

A myriad happy things. 


And our souls from a darker trance 
Have awakened, the light to see— 
The affluent joy we hold, 
The glory that vet shall be. 
O, Father Almighty! thy love 
Again is our refuge sure; 
Forgive us the blinded eyes, 
And the trust that could not endure, 


By the chill of the icy past, 
By the faith we deemed was dead; 
By the stony earth we trod, 
And the heaven of brass o’erhead; 
By the hope new born that springs 
As the day star’s beaming ray; 
By the bitter, silenced curse, 
Aud the lips that learn to pray— 


We would own our debt to thee, 
Apostle and Prophet dear! 
This day is the scripture fullfilled 
In the world’s expectant ear. 
Oh, true to thy bigh behest, 
From the wilderness lead us on, 
'TH—Moab and Jordan passed— 
The land of delight is worn! 
FRANCES M. MILNE, 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


RECEPTION AND DINNER 





HENRY GEORGE 


at 


BRIGHTON BEACH HOTEL, 


Caney Island, 


MONDAY, JULY 29, 
AtG O'Clock. 


PRICE OF TICKETS $2, 


Tickets may be obtained from members af the com, 
mittee, at THK STANDARD oftice, 12 Union square, 
the Manhattan Sisgle Tax Chub, 3) Clinton plaee, or at 
the Brooklyn Central Single Tax Club, 66 Livingstws at, 
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available security; they would not expect 
me to do more,and in the matter of interest 
IT would be equally generous. I would al- 
low them to fix the rate of it themselves 
in precisely the same manner as they had 
fixed the rent. Ishould then have them 
by the wool, and if they failed in’ their 
payments it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to sell thern out. They might 
bewail their lot, but business is business, 
They should have worked harder and 
been more provident. Whatever incon- 
venience they might suffer, it would be 
their concern, and not mine. What a 
glorious time I would have of it! rent and 
interest, interest and rent, and no limit to 
either, excepting the ability of the work- 
prs to pay, Rents would go up and up, 
and they would continue to pledge and 


"ARCHIMEDES. 



















Twark Main in the Australian Standard, 

“Give me whereon to stand,” said 
Archimedes, “and Twill move the earth.” 
The boast was a pretty safe one, for he 
knew quite well that the standing place 
was wanting, and always would be want- 
ing. Tut supposed he had moved the 
earth, what then? What benefit would 
it have been to anybody? The job would 
never have paid working expenses, let 
wlone dividends, and so what was the use 
of talking about it? Irom what astron- 
omers tell us, I should reckon that the 
earth moved quite fust enough already, 
and if there happened to bea few cranks 
who were dissatistied with its rate of 
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progress, as faras Tam concerned, they 
might push it alone for themselves; I 
would not move a finger or subscribe a 
penny piece to assist in anything of the 
kind, Why sucha fellow as Archimedes 
showld be looked upon as agenius I never 
could understood; I never heard that he 
made apile, or did anything else worth 
talking about. As for that last contract 
he took in hand, it was the worst bunele 
Lever knew; he undertook to keep the 
Romans out of Syracuse; he tried first one 
dodge and then another, buat they @ot in 
afterall, and when it came to fair fight- 
ing he was out of it altogether, a com- 
mon soldier in a very businesslike sort of 
way settling all his pretensions, 

It isevident that he was an over-rated 
man, Tie was in the habit of making a 
Jot of fuss about his screws and levers, 
but his knowledge of. mechanics was in 
reality of a very limited character. I 
have never set up for a genius myself, but 
T know of a mechanical foree more pow- 
erful thananything the vaunting engineer 
of Syracuse ever dreamt of. It is the 
force of land monopoly; it is a screw and 
fever all in one; it will screw the last pen- 
ny out of a man’s pocket, and bend every- 
thing on earth to its own despotic will. 
Give me the private ownership of all the 
land, and will Dinove the earth? No; but 
Twill do more. T will undertake to make 

slaves of all the human beInes on the face 
of it. Not chattel slaves exactly, but 
slaves nevertheless. What an idiot I 
would be to make chattel slaves of them. 
Twould bave to tind them salts and senna 
when they were sick, and whip them to 
work when they were lazy. No, it is not 
good enoneh. Under the system LT pro- 
pose the fools would) imagine they were 
all free. To would get a maximum of re- 
sults, and have no responsibility what- 
ever, They would cultivate the soil; they 
would dive into the bowels of the earth 
for its hidden treasures; they would build 
cities and construct railways and tele- 
graphs; their ships would navigate the 
oceans they would work and work, and 
invent and contrive; their) warehouses 
would be full, their markets glutted, and 
The beauty of the whole concern would be 
That everything they made would belong to 
me. 

It would be this way, you see: As I 
owned all the land, they would, of course, 
have to pay me rent. They could not 
reasonably expect me to allow them the 
use of the land for nothing, Iam not a 
hard man, and in fixing the rent I would 
be very liberal with them, T would allow 
them, in fact, to fix it themselves. What 
could be fairer? Here is a piece of land, 
let us say, it might be a farm, it might be 
a building site, or it might be something 
else—if there was only one man who 
wanted it, of course he would not offer me 
much, but if the land be really worth any- 
thing such a circumstance ts not likely to 
happen, On the contrary, there would bea 
number who would want it,and they would 
go on bidding and bidding one against the 
other, in order to get it. I should accept 
the highest offer—what could be fairer? 
Every increase of population, extension 

of trade, every advance in the arts and 
sciences would, as we all know, increase 
the value of land, and the competition 
that would naturally arise would continue 
to force rents upward, so much so, that in 
many cases the tenants would have little 
or nothing left for themselves, In this 
ecuse wa number of those who were hard 
pushed would seek to borrow, and as for 
those who were not.so hard pushed, they 
would, a8 a matter of course, vet the idea 
into their heads that if they only hae 
more capital they could extend their op- 
erations, and thereby make their busi- 
nesses more profitable, Tere Tam again, 
The very man they stand in need of; a 
regular benefactor of my species, and ale 
ways ready to oblige them, With such an 
enormous rent-roll TE could furnish them 
with funds upto the full extent of the 





mortgage, and as they went bung, bung, 
one after another, it would be the finest 
sport ever seen, 
leverage of land monopoly, not only the 
great ¢lobe itself, but everything on the 


Thus, from the simple 


face of it would eventually belong to me. 
I would be king and lord of all, and the 
rest of mankind would be my most willing 
slaves. 


It hardly needs to be said that it would 
not be consistent with my dignity to as- 
sociate with the common rank and file of 
humanity; if would not be politic to say 


so, but, as a matter of fact, I not only 


hate work but I hate those who do work, 


and T would not have their stinking car- 
casses near me at any price. High above 
the coutemptible herd I would sit en- 
throned amid a circle of devoted wor- 
shipers. 
panions after my own heart. 
deck them with ribbons and gewgaws to 
tickle their vanity; they would esteem it 
an-honor to kiss my glove, and would pay 
homage to the very chair that I sat upon; 
brave men would die for me; 
would 


I would choose for myself com- 
I would 


parsons 
pray for me, and bright-eyed 
beauty would pander to my _ pleasures. 
For the proper management of public 


affairs I would have a parliament, and 


for the preservation of law and order 
there would be soldiers and policemen, 


all sworn to serve me faithfully; their 


pay would not be much, but their high 


sense of duty would be a suflicient guaran- 
tee that they would fulfil the terms of the 
contract, 
my society would be others eagerly press- 


Outside the charmed circle of 


ing forward in the hope of sharing my 
favors; outside of these would be others 
again who would be for ever seeking to 
wriggle themselves into the ranks of 
those in front of them, and so on, out- 
ward and downward, until we reach the 
deep ranks of the workers for ever toiling 
and forever struggling merely to live, 
and with the hell of poverty for ever 
threatening toengulph them. The hell 
of poverty, that outer realm of darkness 
where there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth—the social Gehenna, 
where the worm dieth not, and the tire is 
not quenched—here is a whip more effect- 
ive by far than the keenest lash of the 
chattel slave owner, urging them on by 
day, haunting their dreams by night, 
draining without stint the life blood from 
their veins, and pursuing them with re- 
lentless constancy to their very graves. 
In the buoyancy of youth many would 
start full of hope and with high expecta- 
tions; but, as they journeyed along, dis- 
appointment would follow disappoint- 
ment, hope would gradually give place to 
despair, the promised cup of joy would be 
turned to bitterness, and the holiest af- 
fection would become a poisoned arrow 
quivering in the heart! 

What a beautiful arrangement—ambi- 
tion urging in front, want and the fear 
of want bringing up the rear! In the 
conflicting interests that would be in- 
volved, in the throat-cutting competition 
that would prevail, in the bitterness that 
would be engendered between man and 
man, husband and wife, father and son, 
T should, of course, have no part. There 
would be lying and cheating, harsh treat- 
ment by masters, dishonesty of servants, 
strikes and lockouts, assaults and intimi- 
dation, family feuds and interminable 
broils; but they would not concern Me. 
In the serene atmosphere of my earthly 
paradise I would be safe from allevil, I 
would feast on the daintiest of dishes, 
and sip wines of the choicest vintage; my 
gardens would have the most magnificent 
terraces and the finest walks, I would 
roam mid the umbrageous foliage of the 


trees, the blooming flowers, the warbling | 
of birds, the jetting of fountains, and the, 


plashing of pellucid waters; my palace 
would have its walls of alabaster and 
domes of erystal, there would bo furni- 
ture of the most exquisite workmanship, 






carpets and hangings of the richest fab- 
rics and finest textures, carvings and 
paintings that were miracles of art, ves- 


sels of gold and silver, gems of the purest 


ray glittering in their settings, the vol- 
uptuous strains of the sweetest music, 
the perfume of roses, the softest of 


couches, a horde of titled lackeys to come 


and go at my bidding, and a perfect: gal- 
waxy of beauty to stimulate desire, and 


administer to my enjoyment. Thus would 


I pass the happy hours away, while 
throughout the world it would be a hall 
mark of respectability to extol my vir- 
tues, and anthems would be everywhere 
sung in praise. 

Archimedes never dreamt of anything 
like that. Yet, with the earth for my 
fulcrum and its private ownership for my 
lever, itis all possible. If it should be 
said that the people would eventually de- 
tect the fraud, and with swift vengeance 
hurl me and all my courtly parasites to 
perdition, I answer, ‘Nothing of the 
kind, the people are as good as gold, and 
would stand it like bricks, and [I appeal to 
the facts of to-day to bear me witness.” 


Henry George's Address at the Paris Cone 
ference. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen:—I 
thank you very much for the honor you have 
accorded me, by electing me the honorary 
president of the conference which meets to- 
morrow. All we have hoped to do is for 
some of us, whoin differcnt countries and in 
different tongues are pushing on the creat, 
work, to take advantage of the opportunity 
of the time to come together, to know each 


other and to lay the foundation of that. friend- 
ship which may help ts to do better work in 


time to come. Some sixty congresses are ar- 
ranged to be held during the exhibition. Some 
of them will perhaps be larger than this; none 
of them will discuss a subject of greater im- 
portance. Among those who have never 
considered the subject there isan idea that 
the land question is merely a question for 
farmers. Lived there ever a man without 
the land, or could a man live without it? The 
land question: why it is to man what the 
water question might be to fishes or the air 
question to birds! The land is the reserveir 
from which man must draw for all his needs; 
it is the standing place upon which alone he 


can live and work; bis very bedy is drawn 


from it, and to it returns. Man is a land 
animal He can only live on aud from Jand. 
Allhis producing is but the working up of 
land. The land question has therefore always 
been and always will be the fundamental 
social question. The land question is but 
another name for the labor question. 

A century ago the Fretich convention de- 
clared the rights of men and citizens. They 
declared what we believe to be true, that 
public misfortunes come from iguorance, con- 
tempt, or neglect of the rights of mun. A 
century ago in France the equal rights of 
man were decreed. More than a century 
ago another older republic had also decreed 
the equal rights of man—the equal right of 
all to life, hberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Yet, although we in America enjoy 
equality before the law, although we have 
no hereditary governors, and have abolishea 
chattel slavery, yet from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific we know of the millionaire and the 
tramp. 

This century has learned that political 
rights are not all, that the equal right to life, 


the equal right to the means of life, the equal 
right to the use of land. We meet together 
here of different countries and of different 
tongues to consider, not a local, but a world- 
wide question. Allover the civilized world 
this most significant fact is seen, that the mar- 
vellous advances of industry and of produc- 
tive scicnce have nowhere made the lot of 
the toiler easier. We, representing many 
thousands of our countrymen, believe that 
the great cnuuse of the fact that all over the 
world labor—the producer of all wealth— 
seems to be udrug, is simply this, that the 
natural elements which are necessary to all 
lubor and to all production have been made 
the absolute property of soine. So long as 
men can only live on land and produce from 
land, the man who is denied au equal legal 
right to the use of land is disinherited; he is 
as great a monstrosity as a fish without 
water, or a bird without air. The slavery 
which makes property of the flesh and blood 
of man is but uw course form of slavery. Men 
may be made slaves just as much by making 
property of that which is necessary to the 
existence of their bodies as by making prop- 
erty of the bodies themselves, We come 
here holding as to details aifferent views, 
but we all unite on one or two great priuci- 
ples, We all unite in upholding what the 
French convention of '89 called the “Sacred 
Right of Property.” It 3s our belief that 
that which anyone by his exertion has pro- 
duced from natural elements is by right his 
property. And we unite, too, I think, upon 
the converse of that proposition, that that 
which is not the result of human Jabor, which 
existed before man came, which is necessary 
to all production, cannot rightly be placed in 


individual ownership, The land, which is the 










liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness involves. 
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storehouse of labor tor future generations as 
well as for us, can only be the property in 
usufruct of any particular generation. In- 
land ull men’s rights are equal We unite, 
too, in the belief that no matter how im- 
portant may be other things which it may ‘be 


good to do, the miost important is to recogp- 
nize the right of all men toa foothold and x 
resting place upon the earth 
other monopolies than the lund monopoly, 


There may be 


but the monopoly of the element which is 
essential to all production, must be the most 
fatal, aud therefore whoever would enfran- 
chise lubor, and bring about a just system of 
production and distribution, must begin by 
working fora just relation between men and 
the land. 

What we wish to do, in the first place, is to 

restore to men their mautural rights. We see 
the path of reform not in the line of new 
restrictions, but in the sweeping away of re- 
strictions, ina fuller and larger liberty. We 
would not help the poor; what we wish to do 
is to givethe poor their natural opportunity 
to help themselves, We do not propose to 
vreute a great machinery for the purpose of 
elevating labor. What we ask for labor is 
not condescension but justice. In seeking 
justice, in seeking to putall menupona plane 
not of equal conditions but of equal opportu- 
nities, We seek to injure none. We believe 
that this great reform, which will give all 
men equal opportunities, will be to the ad- 
rantage even of those classes which now 
seem relatively to profit by injustice. We 
believe that justice will give such an impetus 
to the production of wealth, and bring about 
so much juster a distribution, that the advan. 
tages Which are now the exclusive privilege 
of the few, will be extended to all. 

Our spiritis the sameas burst forth a een- 
tury ago and sought not merely to establish 
a French repubiic, but to regulate the whole 
World on a basis of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. 

When a man once sees that the evils which 
afflict the world arise, not from the nizgard- 
liness Gf nature, but from the ignorance or 
injustice whieh deprives men of their right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, he 
becomes in very truth a citizen of the world. 
A century bas passed, and it is clear that a 
new struvele is preparing all over the civil- 
ized world. In the land question lies the true 
path for the relief of suffering humanity. In 
taking hold of that first we take hold of the 
social question, as M, Simon has said, at the 
right end. The importance of this little con- 
ference 1s not to be measured by the numbers 
which attend it, bat by the greatness of the 
truth they grasp. In the English-speaking 
countries reform is taking this line. The 
masses are being aroused to the injustice 
which makes the common property of all the 
private monopoly of sume—which mukes the 
mnere laburer helpless because he is disinher- 
ited. Among the English-speaking peoples 
the movement goes forward with a marvel- 
ous rapidity, such as I never expected to see. 
In the United States we already stand where 
the abolitionists stood in 1856. As to Eng- 
land, Lean also say, from personal observa- 
tion, having recently spoken at some sixty 
places in Great Britain, that a movement is 
in progress, the full effect of which will not 
be felt till the nex! parliamentary election. 
A peaceful revoluticn is iu progress which, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, will 
abulisb involuntary poverty by establishing 
the equal right of all to the use of the earth. 
And we hope thas by your effort and aid this 
will become a world-wide movement. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Henry George is dviuy yoeman work for 
the single tax theory in France and England. 
Those who called him “little han y” when he 
was pegging away on the post caunot say too 
muen in tavor of his genius now, They have 
transposed the fieid glasses, and he is at the 


big end, they at the little.—[Sacramento, 
Cal., Bee. 


The thing to be done to solve the labor 
preblem is so to increase the opportunities 
for employment or self employment that the 
margin of the unemployed wall disappear, 
Then there will be no difficulty in raising 
wages; infact, all the kiug’s horses and all 
the king’s men couldn't keep wages from 
rising under those cireumstanees. There is 
no matural reason why the general rate of 
wages should not be much higher than it is 
now, because never in the history of the 
world was the productiveness of labor so 
great in proportion to the number of Labor- 
ers, —[Boston Globe. 


In 1866 five-eizhths of the people owned 
their homes, and only three-eighths were the 
prey of landlordism. In 1886 only three- 
eighths owned their own homes and five- 
eighths were reduced to the rank of tenants, 
Since that time the contiscations of homes by 
the money power has gone on in an increased 
ratio, and it cannot be a great while before 
the final result will be reached, and the en- 
tire industrial population beeome homeless 
aud landless,—[Ecunomist. 


If the whole population of the United 
States were concentrated in the valley of 
tho Mississippi there would be on vy forty- 
eight persons to the square mile. Yeu our 
senators gravely talk of over-population and 
are devising prohibitive laws against further © 
ImMnpration, and tule learnedly about the 
pressure of population avaiust the means of 
subsistence, Krapotkine has, on the other 
band, clearly demonstrated thut a self-sup- 
porting population of 1,000 to the square mile 
18 & Scientific possibility, 
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wowas a leader. 
Chur, atanmv rate, be was a man. 


July 27, 1889. 








COMMON LANDS IN ENGLAND. 


An Inetance of How They Were Filched 
From the People—The Case of Holmestield 
in Derbyshire Considerd, 

Mr. Edward Carpenter has addressed a re- 
markieb'e letter tothe parishioners of Holmes- 
field, Derbysbire, where the duke of Rutland 
holds sway, and where he or his aucestors 
have contrived, like other land owners, to 
fileh nearly the whole of the 2,570 acres of 
common lind in the parish. The leaflet has 
made a very decp impression. We print a 
large part of it: 

Fellow Parishioners—When one is inside a 
coppice or planting it is difficult to see its 


shape; as they suy, one cannot see the wood 


for the trees. So it is difficult for some of us 
to peta true idea of the circumstances and 
conditions in which we live, because we are 
in the midst of them, and accustomed to 
them. [want to say a few words about our 
parish. As you know, itis a rather large and 
struveling parish of 4,600 acres in extent— 
with a comparatively small population, 500 
souls all told. We consist mostly of farmers 
aud farin luborers, with a few miners, wood- 
men, stnall tradesmen, ete.; and we consider 
ourselves a pretty hard working, industrious 
lot. Itis true we sometimes pet too much 
beer; but D suppose that is because we cannot 
get wine. Sometimes we have a tea anda 
danee, but on the whole we lead a very quict 
life. We like custom, and do things in the 
same old way as our fathers and grand- 
fathers did; and as far as I can make out we 
like to bear the sume old burdens that they 
bore. Our bucks are brond, aud for the mat- 
ter of that, they are bent too; some of them 


‘indeed so m-ch so that we can no longer look 


up to heaven, but only at the earth on which 
we toil. 

In sbort, notwithstanding that we have 
plenty of land, and not such bad land either, 
we are very poor inthis parish cf ours and 
eau hardly do more than just keep going. 
Whiatis the reason of this state of affairs and 
how lone is it to continue ¢ 

There may be several reasons for our pov- 
erty, butone is very clear. lt is this: We 
have tu pay more than £2,200 in reut to our 
dukes and other Jandlords every year. In 
fact, the gross estimuted rental of the parish 
is put at £3,201, but since we bave a good 
muny small freeholders the amount actually 
paid is reduced to £2,200. Nearly the whole 
of this goes straight off out of the parish and 
never comes back again. Every vear we 
have tu puy this great tax before we can 
feed and clothe curcselves. Of course, it falls 
most directly on the farmers, but since what 
they pay in rent they cannot pay in wages, 
ete., it particulariy falls, one way or other, 
onthe whole parish. There are about 100 
families in the parish; thus each family has on 
the averace lo contribute over £20 a Vvear to 
keep the laudlords going. How about the 
bent backs? Considering that the average 
income per family is probably under £50, a 
tax of £20 a vear is sufficient by itself to ac 
count for them, T think, In the old feudal 
times there was a custom called corree, by 
which the cultivators of the laud were forced 
to give three days’ work out of the six to the 


‘barons, but ib appears that we give two out 


of five to cur landlords, 

The old word duke means a lcader, and 
dukes were onee really leaders. Duke Wil- 
liam of Normandy, who conquered England, 
He was a rough sort of chap, 
When his 
troops, exhausted with fatigue on the road to 
Chester, were stopped by a spowdrift, Duke 
William jumped off bis horse and shovelled 
the saow away himself from before them; 
but I domt find that our dukes nowadays 
shovel muchsnuew away for us. 

In the year 1820 a great event happened in 
the parish of Holmestield. That was the en- 
closure of the commons; and it furins another 
reason for our poverty. Before that time 
there were 2,570 acres of common land in our 
parish—think of it, more thau half of the 
whole parish!—very valuable, of course, to 
cottagers and small farmers. Here was pas- 
ture for cows, sheep, pigs, geese; here in the 
woods was firewood to be got, and bracken 
for bedding; on the moors, rabbits, bilberries, 
turf for fuel, &e. But the dukes and the 
landlords coveted this 2,570 acres; they said 
(und there was truth in the statement) that 
being common land it was not so well culti- 
vated as it Would beif in the hands of private 
individuals; and that therefore (but Tam not 
so sure that there was any truth in that) it 
ought to be divided up, and that they were 
the parties to whom it should be piven! Be- 
sides, they said they had rights of tithes, &e., 
over the parish, which they would give upif the 
land was divided among them. Auvhow they 
gotit; aud inthe year 1820 the Holmestield 
enclosure act came into operation, and the 
commons “wentin.” If you look in the En- 
closure award book which Mr, Anthony Mor- 
gan keeps for us at Holmesfield you will see 
the details of the proceeding. As it says in 
the Bible: ‘fo him that hath shall be given 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even (hat which he (thinketh he) hath,” 
The then Duke of Ruthind, being a great 
haver, got the licn’s shure. A lon'’s claws 
huve ouly live points; but the duke’s clause in 
the award book bad six! Phey are piven as 
follows: 

A. R 


1, Asimpropriator for tithes of corn, 
grain and hay; and in lieu of and 
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full compensation for all manner 
of tithes both great aud small” (a 
tithe is a tenth part—if the duke 
had got a tenth part of the whole 
fand of the parish it would have 
been 460 acres, but be got) . . . 1,281 3 
2 “As lordof the manor’ and in com- 
pensation for certain manorial 
rights, ‘and for the. cousent to 
the said enclosure”... 2... 
3. For chief rents” amounting in the 
whole to£l4 ©... 2. 2 ew ee 28 2 
4. “For enfranchisement of copy- 
Wolds! oe see ee me Le 
5. “As proprietor” 2... . 6. 6. 18 2 
6. ‘By sale to lefray the expenses of 
the act” (which he had so kindly 
consented to get passed for us) . 


108 2 


419 1 
1,889 1 
Thus did the duke of Rutland manage to 

get nearly 2,000 acres for himself—the re- 
maining 570 going to the other landlords. 
That was a fine stroke for a leader of the 
people! But the other leaders of the people 
in other parts of the kingdom were doing 
likewise, and so we find that in the 120 years, 
from 1760 to 1880, acts of parliament were 
passed by which 10,000,000 of acres of com- 
mon lands were inclosed for private use. 
And now to-day in this parish there is nota 
little field or corner left—absolutely not a 
solitary acre out of all the vast domain which 
once belonged to the people—on which the 
village boys can play their game of cricket. 
Indeed, most valuable tracts were inclosed 
in the very center of Hclmestield itself--i. c., 
the “common,” the “castle,” and many bits 
of land with cottages on by the roadside— 
and went curiously euough to the “duke” of 
of Rutland and “Squire” George Greaves, 
the two people one would think who had the 
least need to condescend to such petty rob- 
bery. It is worth noticing, too, that al- 
though the said duke took such a vast extent. 
of commen land from the people, he and his 
successors have managed to shirk nearly all 
their share of their rates, for while our lands 
are assessed at an average of @0s. per acre, 
the duke’s moorlands are only assessed at 2s. 
6d. Of course the moorlands are below the 
average in value, but many of the farm lands 
along the moor edges—hardly differing from 
the moors—are rated at 10s. per acre; and 
when a piece of the duke’s land 1s wanted by 
us for a public improvement—as to-day for 
the proposed reservoir—then it appears to 
be quite up to the average in value, for he 
refuses to let us have it under £50 an acre! 
Before !820, Imay mention there was a foot- 
path over the moors from the top of Car-lane 
to Curbar—a great convenience to our parish 
—but after the enclosure the footpath was 
stopped for the sake of the grouse, and no 
one, I suppose, in that time dared to saya 
word. 

Nor isthisthe end of it all. The parish- 

ioners, impoverished by the yearly drain on 
their resources and by the seizure of the com- 
mon lands which once belonged to them, can 
no longer do justice to the lands which re- 
main, and of which they are tenants. We 
write to the steward of one or other lord 
under whom we live, to ask for an abatement 
of cur rent. The steward replies that he can- 
not grant it. In fact, bis business is to get as 
good a rent as he can for his lurd; that 
is what he is put in his place for; we 
cannot expect any leniency from him. 
Then we write to the duke, and _ his 
repiy is that he leaves all these matters in 
the hands of his steward. Thus are we tossed 
about from one to the other without redress. 
Meanwhile our land is starved for want of 
help, our capital is dwindling. They ask us 
why we do not go. But when a man has lived 
on a farm all bis life, and perhaps his fathers 
before him, when he has to face the uproot- 
ing of his family and the sale of all his stock 
—these ure things that give him pause; be- 
sides, the seasons have been bad, they may 
be better; there are other methods of con- 
ducting the farm which may be tried, possi- 
bly with success; hope springs eternal in the 
human breast; and not till the last sixpence 
has been wrung from him, till the farmer is 
reduced to a position no better than that of 
his own laborers, need the landlord fear that 
his prey will slip through his flnyvers. 

With our agriculture thus heavily handi- 
capped in this country, do we still wonder 
that our markets are supplied to the extent 
they are with foreign produce? How can it 
well be otherwise? 

Iv is certain that this state of affairs can- 

not and will not last very much longer, 


Why They All Rush Down to Wanhtngten. 


Ihave not read the North American Re- 
view for July, and so know nothing about 
General Collis’s article, ‘A Plague of Office 
Seeking,” except what I find in a brief com- 
meutary in THE Stanpann of July 13. From 
that 1 gather that General Collis considers 
the scene he encountered on visiting several 
of the departments, “ridiculous” and “ab- 
surd.” There isa general impression abroad, 
I think, that never were applications for 
office so numerous, nor applicants so eager, 
I believe such to be the fact. But I not be- 
lieve the eorrect reason hus been given by 
any of the few who have deemed it worth 
while to cease sneering long enough to at- 
tempt to render tw reason, The impression 
ordinarily ccenveyed jis that the American 
people are becoming demoralized; that in- 
crensing numbers of them are becoming 
anzious to escape, honest, hard work, and 







want to be supported ont of the public treas- 
ury. 

I think I have an opportunity to know some- 
thing upon this subject. As stenographer for 
a congressman, from the Ist of last December 
to the Ist of Muy an average of thirty-five to 
fifty letters per day from epplicants for of- 
fiee passed through my bands. Both before 
and since that date, occupying an humble po- 
sition in one of the departments here where I 
am brought daily and hourly into close con- 
tact with the throng of clamorous oflice seek- 
ers, [have made it my business to inquire 
why they have come here, and to urge them 
to return to their homes and seek some other 
employment. [have portrayed to them that 
a position here was of uncertain tenure, the 
occupant being liable to find himself stranded 
upon the incoming of & new administration, 
thrust out into the world unqualified for other 
employment—a surplus peg in the business 
world, with no hole to fit into. 

To all of which the usual reply is, “That is 
precisely my condition now.” 

One isa printer—but the filling in of the 
columns of county newspapers with stereo- 
type “blocks” led to his being ‘‘dropped” out 
of employment, and he has never since been 
able to find a permanent place. One was 
bookkeeper in a bagging factory, but the 
factory was subsidized und closed up by a 
“trust,” so his occupation is gone. 
engineer on a railroad, but joined in a strike 
aud was “blacklisted;” he has bigh recom- 
mendations on file, and while awaiting a de- 
cision he is working ina village a few miles 
out for $1.25 a day and boarding himself, 
while his two children are living with his 
sister. 

Within a week a man who is. better 
equipped intellectually, by nature and edu- 
cation, than half the chiefs of divisions in 
the executive departments here, was arrested 
by the police for sleeping in one of our parks, 
because he bad spent his last cent and could 
pay for lodgings nowhere else. 

These are but specimen instances out of 
hundreds with which I am personally ac- 
quainted, tending to show that a ceneral 
lack of employment elsewhere is the princi- 
pal cause of the concentration of applieants 
here as a Jast resort. In this condition of 
affairs I find nothing provocative of laughter 
or sneering; 1t is symptomatic of a condition 
of things both deplorable and threatening. 
J. L. MoCreery. 


Boom! Boom! Business Boom! 
Journal of United Labor. 
Cedar Mines, Iowa.—-Miners and mine la- 
borers are requested to stay away from this 
place. 


Kentucky.—Mivers and mine laborers are 
warned to stay away from Star furnace and 
the Rush mines in this state. The former 
have shut down and the latter are well 
played out. There are crowds of idle men 
at both places. 


St. Louis, Mo.—All shoemakers are re. 
quested to stay away from this city as there 
is a strike at Hamilton & Brown's, and the 
place is crowded with unemployed = shve- 
makers. There is no prospect of an early 
settlement of the trouble. 


Baldwin, Col.—Coal miners are requested 
to stuy away from Baldwin on account of u 
general reduction in prices und because the 
place is crowded with idle men. Every- 
thing is at astandstill at present and the 
outlook is not very encouraging. 


Kensee, Ky.—Minets and mine li borers are 
warned to stay away from this place. The 
trouble caused by a threatened reduction in 
wages has not yet been settled, and there 
are lurge numbers of idle men in the neigh- 
borhood at present. 


Oliver Springs, Tenn.—Miners and mine 
laborers are requested to stay away from 
this place as everything is at a standstill be- 
cunse of a reduction in prices. There is no 
prospect of an early settlement. Many who 
came here in search of work are now starv- 
ing and are unable to pay their way back. 


Streator, Ill.—Miners and mine laborers are 
requested to stay uway from this place as 
the trouble which was forced upon the men 
by the operators on the Ist of Mav has not 
yet settled. We have offered to arbitrate 
the difficulty, but have been ignored and 
locked out. Give no heed to misleading ad- 
vertisements. 


Gordon, Texas—The condition of affairs 
still remains unchanged. The strike is still 
on, and there are crowds of idle men in this 
vicinity. Miners and mine laborers are re- 
quested to stay away from here. Bhoulda 
settlement be.effected with the operators in- 
timation will be given through the columns 
of the Journal, 


A Sudden Fallin Value, 
The Epoch, 


Stranger—Have you any choice lots on 

hand! 

Lund owner—Yes, sir; yes, sir, something 

fine! The nicest lots that ever laid outdoors! 

There are two; all improvaments, convenient 

to cars, clear title, ete. They are choice, but 

1 will make them tifteen hundred for cash. 

Stranger—Well, Pm not buying; tm mak- 

ing assessments—did you suy fifteen hundred 
each for the lots? 

; Lund owner-—(hastily)—No, ob, no, for the 
wo 

peranger = SBE more choice lots# 

Land owner—That's all; just aboutaold out. 


One was: 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


P. T. Barnum is looking ‘for that republican 
“protected manufacturer” in’ Pennsylvania 
who was reported in November to have raised 
the wages of his employes ten cents a week 
when he heard that Harrison was cleeted. 
The bearded lady is beginning to pallon the 
publie taste, and Barnuin wants a substitute, 
—[{Albany News. 


Now that the locked out miners. have been 
compelled to ent horse meat, the protection- 
ists should at onee seek to increase the taritf 
on imported horse flesh and give Americau 
equines the best of it.—LChicago Herald. 


In our United States this tax strikes hard- 
est on our farmers. Why?! Simply because 
they are the great exporters here. Everyone 
knows that nearly every bit’ of our exports 
are cotton, grain, meats, flour, and the like. 
—[Hayes Valley, Cal, Advertiser, 


Strange as it may seem, the Bratdwood 
miners are now left to starve by the very 
fellows who Jast fall seut slippery-tongued 
orators atnong them to stuf them full of the 
glorious eects of protective tariff, Last 
fall they said to the miners, vote for protec- 
tive tariff and you shall be rewarded with 
high wages. Now the same company tell the 
same auners to starve and be damned!” 
—[(Dubuque, Lowa, Industrial West. 


The protected wheat growers are anxious 
vo have the protected miners bay flour, and 
the protected mivders are anxious to have the 
protected wheat growers buy coal But in 
spite of all their auxiety the miners are com. 
pelled to till large wardens and cheat the far- 
mers out ofa home market and the farmers 
are obliged to burn cornecbs for fuel and 
cheat the miners out of a home market. | This 
Whole protection theory is a cheat and a sui- 
cidal buycott.—[(Dubuque, Towa, Industrial 
West. 

With the wages of labor declining and work 
scarcer, the prices of the necessaries of life 
are getting higher. This is practically the 
result of high protection. Big waves, abun- 
dance of work and cheap living are the theo- 
retical results pietured to the working classes 
just before the elections. —[ Middletown, Ohio, 
Bind): 


“Protection” and the “home market” theory 
are the most colossal humbues and the most 
indefensible delusions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.—[Pendleton, Ore, Mast Orepouian, 


Monopoly and the Money Devil roost onthe 
fence like two chunticleers and crow tvhem- 
selves hoarse with glee. Workingmen are 
gradually gethiog down to starvation wages. 
The number cf unemployed is) rapidly on the 


increase, That is the logical resultof the last 
election. AHL metit, if the people lke it. 


—[New York Herald. 


A sugar refinery at St. Joseph, Mo., gets 
$15,000 from the trust to suspend production 
and throw 175 men out of employment, in 
order that the trust may levy a blackiail on 
the consumers of this country. This trust is 
the result of “protection to American labor.” 
—[(Colfax, lowa, Banner. 


‘ne poor laborers of the Carnegie iron and 
steel factories of Pennsylvania who voted 
for Harrison and protection with such en- 
thusiasin, under the delusion that high tariff 
would) vive them constant employment nt 
pood waves, are now, after a most terrible 
expericoce of some week's lockout aud strike, 
able to resume work at tweoty per cent re- 
duction—that being a compromise from thirty- 
live per cent demanded by Carneyte.—[Nor- 
folk, Va., Lanudrack. 


The whole system of taxing labor and the 
products of hibor is wrong, and doubly so 
when there is no necessity for it--when the 
necessary taxes could be raised more justly, 
more easily and more cheaply.— (Boulder, 
Mon., Ave. 


Protection gives the farmer a nickel for his 
dollar.—[Lonisville Courier Journal, 


Five hundred protected sik workers at 
Paterson, N. J., have struck against a ten per 
cent reduction ino waves. Lust fall these 
highly protected workinginen wot their pay 
inenvelopes bearing printed statements to 
the effect that Harrison's election would bring 
higher wages, while Cleveland’s re-election 
would cause a reduction of wages. If they 
have preserved these envelopes they must 
oniey reading them now.—(ludianapolis Sen- 
tinel. 


Protection (to capital) has driven American 
labor out of Massachusetts. In the factories 
where thirty or forty years avo the bright 
and refined American cirls used to find em- 
oyment they are kuown no more forever. 
Such is the sacrifice offered to false gods on 
the altar of Plymouth rock.—[Anacostia, 
D. C., Herald. 


If this unlawful and extortionate combina- 
tion is allowed full swing it will outstrip the 
Standard oil company in its profits. Sugar 
is a necessary of life in these days, und when 
it comes to the consumer the least shade of 
advance in price is au immense sum in the 
ageregate, The next congress should take 
this matterinhand, The present tariff affords 
protection toa producers, und it is entirely 
competent for congress to so adjust and con- 
dition duties as to break up this monopolistic 
trust,—(Chicago Inter Ocean. 


The shop worn argument of “protection to 
American industries” is to be revamped in 
the new states this fall, which cleet five 
members of congress. The tariff reformers 
ewn well afford tu go inte the fight on that 
ou that issue. Protection has furnished some 
abject lessons since the last presidential 
election, in’ Penusylvania, New Kogland, 


Uineis and Indiana, which the friends of the 
low tax movement will be able to elucidate 
with good effect in the two Dakotas, Mon- 
tans and Washington.—(Kansas City Star, 
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THEIR RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 
Washington + cing lack eer boEhens “History of 


New York."' 

The question which has thus suddenly 
arisen, is, what right bad the first dis- 
coverers of America to land and take 
possession of a country, without first 
gaining the consent of its inhabitants, or 
yielding them an adequate compensation 
for their territory ?—a question which has 
withstood many fierce assults and has 
given much distress of mind to multi- 
tudes of kind hearted folk. And, indeed, 
until it be totally vanquished and put to 
rest, the worthy people of America can 
by noimeans enjoy the soil they inhabit, 
with clear right and title, and quiet, un- 
sullied consciences. 

The first source of right, by which prop- 
erty is acquired in a country, is discovery, 
Foras all mankind have an equal right to 
anything which has never before been 
appropriated, so any nation that discovers 
an uninhabited country, and takes pos- 
session thereof, is considered as enjoying 
full property, and absolute, unquestion- 
able empire therein (1) 

This proposition being admitted, it fol- 
lows clearly that the Europeans who first 
visited America were the real discoverers 
of the same; nothing being necessary to 
the establishment of this fact, but simply 
to prove that it ‘was totally uninhabited 
by man, This would at first, appear to be 
a point of some difficulty, for it is well 
known that this quarter of the world 
abounded with certain animals that 
walked erect on two feet, had something 
of the human countenance, uttered certain 
unintelligible sounds very much like lan- 
guage; in short, had a marvelous resem- 
blance to human beings. But the zealous 
and enlightened fathers, who accompa- 
nied the discoverers, for the purpose of 
promoting the kingdom of heaven = by 
establishing fat monasteries and bishop- 
rics on earth, soon cleared up this point, 
greatly to the satisfaction of his holiness 
the pope, and of all Christian voyagers 
and discoverers. 

They plainly proved, and as there were 
no Indian writers arose on the other side, 
the fact was considered as fully admitted 
and established, that the two-legged race 
of animals before mentioned were mere 
cannibals, detestable monsters, and many 
of them giants—which last description of 
vagrants have, since the time of Gog, 
Magog, and Goliath, been considered as 
outlaws, and have received no quarter in 
either history, chivalry, orsong. Indeed, 
even the philosophic Bacon declared the 
_ Americans to be people proscribed by the 
laws of nature, inusmuch as they had a 
barbarous custom of sacrificing men and 
feeding upon man’s flesh. 

Nor are these all the prvofs of their ut- 
ter barbarism; among many other writers 
of discernment, Ulloa tells us, *‘their im- 
beuiity is so visible, that one can hardly 
form an idea of them different: from what 
one has of the brutes. Nothing disturbs 
the tranquillity of their souls, equally 
insensible to disasters and to prosperity. 
Though half naked, they are as contented 
as a monarch in his most splendid array. 
Fear makes no impression on them, and 
respect as little.” All this is furthermore 
supported by the authority of M. Bouguer: 
“Tt is not easy.” says he, ‘‘to describe the 
degree of their indifference for wealth 
and all its advantages. One does not 
well know what motives to propose to 
them, when one would persuade them to 
any service. It is vain to offer them mo- 
ney; they answer that they are not hun- 
gry.” And Vanegas confirms the whole, 
assuring us that “ambition they have 
none, and are more desirous of being 
thought strong than valiant. The objects 
of ambition with us—honor, fame, repu- 
tation, riches, posts, and distinctions— 
are unknown among them, So that this 
powerful spring of action, the cause of so 
much seeming good and real evil in the 
world, has no power over them. In a 
word, these unhappy mortals may be 
compared to children, in whom the devel- 
opment of reason. is not completed.” 

Now all these peculiarities, although in 
the unenlightened states of Greece they 
would have entitled their possessors to 
immortal honor, as having reduced to 
practice those rigid and abstemious max- 
ims, the mere talking about which ac- 
quired certain old Greeks the reputation 
of sages and philosophers—yet, they were 
clearly proved in the present instance to 
betoken a most abject and brutified na- 
ture, totally beneath the human charac- 
ter, But the benevolent fathers, who had 
undertaken to turn these unhappy sava- 
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zes into dumb beasts, by dintof argument 
advanced still stronger proofs; for as cer- 
tain divines of the sixteenth century, and 
among the rest, Lullus, affirm—the Amer- 
jeans go naked and have no beards!— 
“They have nothing,” says Lullus, ‘of the 
reasonable animal except the mask.” And 
even that mask was allowed toavail them 
but little, for it was soon found that they 
were of a hideous copper complexion—and 
being of a copper complexion, it was all 
the same as if they were negroes—and ne- 
groes are black, ‘and black,” said the 
pious fathers, devoutly crossing theim- 
selves, “is the color of the devil.” There- 
fore, so far from being able to own prop- 





erty, they had no right even to personal 


freedom—for liberty is too radiant a deity 
to inhabit such gloomy temples. <All 
which circumstances plainly convinced the 
vighteous followers of Cortezand Pizarro, 
that these miscreants had no title to the 
soil that they infested—that they were 
a perverse, illiterate, dumb, beardless, 
black-seed—mere wild beasts of the for- 
ests, and, like them, should either be sub- 
dued or exterminated, 

From the foregoing arguments, there- 
fore, and a variety of others equally con- 
clusive, which I forbear to enumerate, it 
is clearly evident that this fair quarter of 
the globe, when first visited by Europeans, 
was a howling wilderness, inhabited by 
nothing but wild beasts; and that the 
transatlantic visitors acquired an incon- 
trovertible property therein, by the rights 
of discovery. 

This right being fully established, we 
now come to the next, which is the 
right acquired by cultivation, ‘‘The cul- 
tivation of the soll,” we are told, ‘is an 
obligation imposed by nature on mankind. 
The whole world is appointed for the nour- 
ishment of its inhabitants; but it would 
be incapable of doing it was it unculti- 
vated. Every nation is then obliged 
by the law of nature to cultivate the 
ground that hus fallen to its share, 
Those people, like the ancient Germans 
and modern Tartars, who, having fertile 
countries, disdain to cultivate the earth, 
and choose to live by rapine, are wanting 
to themselves, and deserve to be extermin- 
ated as savages and pernicious beasts.”(1) 

Now, it is notorious, that they knew 
nothing of agriculture, when first discov- 
ered by the Europeans, but lived a most 
vagabond, disorderly, unrighteous life— 
rambling from place to place, and prodi- 
gally rioting upon the spontaneous lux- 
uries of nature, without asking her gener- 
osity to yield them anything more; where- 
as it has been most unquestionably 
shown that heaven intended the earth 
should be plowed and sown, and manured, 
and Jaid out into cities, and towns, and 
farms, and country seats, and pleasure 
grounds, and public gardens, all of which 
the Indians knew nothing about—there- 
fore they did not improve the talents 
Providence had bestowed on them—there- 
fore, they were careless stewards—there- 
fore, they had no right to the soil—there- 
fore, they deserved to be exterminated, 

It is true, the savages might plead that 
they drew all the benefits from the land 
which theiv simple wants required—they 
found plenty of game to huat, which, 
together with the roots and uncultivated 
fruits of the earth, furnished a sufficient 
variety for their frugal repasts; and that 
as heaven merely designed the earth to 
form the abode, and satisfy the wants of 
man; so long as those purposes were 
answered, the will of heaven was accom- 
plished. But this only proves how unde- 
serving they were of the blessings around 
them—they were so much the more sav- 
ages, for not having more wants; for 
knowledge is in some degree an increase 
of desires, and it is this superiority, both 
in the number and magnitude of his de- 
sires that distinguishes the man from the 
beast. Therefore, the Indians, in not 
having more wants, were very unreason- 
able animals; and it was but just that they 
should make way for the Europeans, who 
had a thousand wants to their one, and, 
therefore, would turn the earth to more 
account, and by cultivating it, more truly 
fulfill the will of heaven. Besides, Gro- 
tius and Lauterbach, and Puffendorf, and 
Titus, and many wise men beside, who 
have considered the matter properly, 
have determined that the property of a 
country cannot be acquired by hunting, 
cutting wood or drawine water in it— 
nothing but precise demarcation of limita, 
and the jntention of cultivation can 
establish the possession, Now, as the 
savages (probably from never having read 
the authors above quoted) had never com- 
plied with any of these necessary forms, 
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to the soil, but that it was completely at 
the disposal of the flrst comers, who had 
more knowledge, more wants, and more 
elegant, that is to say, artificial desires 
than themselves, 

In entering upon a newly discovered, 
uncullivated country, therefore, the new 
comers were but taking possession of 
what, according to the aforesaid doctrine, 
was their own property—therefore, in op- 
posing them, the savages were invading 
their just rights, infringing the immuta- 
ble laws of nature and counteracting the 
will of heaven—therefore, they were 
ruilty of impiety, burglary and trespass 
on the case—therefore, they were hard- 


ened offenders against God and man— 


therefore, they ought to be exterminated, 


But a more irresistible right than either 


that I have mentioned, and one which 


will be the most readily admitted by my 
reader, provided he be blessed with bowels 
of charity and philanthropy, is the right 


acquired by civilization. All the world 
knows the lamentable state in which 


these poor savages were found—not only 
deficient in the comforts of life, but what 
is still worse, most piteously and unfor- 
tunately blind to the miseries of their 
But no sooner did the benevo- 
lent inhabitants of Europe behold their 


situation. 


sac condition, than they immediately 
went to work to meliorate and improve 
it. They introduced among them rum, 
gin, brandy and the other comforts of 
life—and it is astonishing to read how 
soon the poor savages learned to estimate 
these blessings—they likewise made know 
to them a thousand remedies, by which 
the most inveterate diseases are allevi- 
ated and healed; and that they might 
comprehend the benefits and enjoy the 
coniforts of these medicines, they previ- 
ously introduced among them = the dis- 
eases Which they were calculated to cure, 
By these, and a variety of other methods 
was the condition of these poor savages 
wonderfully improved; they acquired a 
thousand wants, of which they had be- 
fore been ignorant; and as he has most 
sources of happiness who has most wants 
to be gratified, they were doubtlessly ren- 
dered a much happier race of beings. 

But the most important branch of civil- 
ization, and which has most strenuously 
been extolled by the zealous and pious 
fathers of the Romish church, is the in- 
troduction of the Christian faith. It was 
truly a sight that might well inspire hor- 


ror, to behold these savages stumbling 


among the dark mountains of paganism, 


and guilty of the most horrible ignorance 


of religion. It is true, they neither stole 
nor defrauded; they were sober, frugal, 
continent and faithful to their word; but 
though they acted right habitually, it 
was all in vain, unless they acted so from 
precept. The new comers, therefore, used 
every method to induce them to embrace 
and practice the true religion—except in- 
deed that of setting them the example. 
But notwithstanding all these compli- 
cated labors for their good, such was the 
unparalleled obstinacy of these stubborn 
wretches that they ungratefully refused 
to acknowledge the strangers as their 
benefactors, and persisted in disbelieving 
the doctrines they endeavored to incul- 
cate; most insolently alleging, that from 
their conduct, the advocates of Christi- 
anity did not seem to believe in it them- 
selves. Was not this too much for hu- 
man patience? Would one not suppose 
that the benign visitants from Europe, 
provoked at the incredulity, and discour- 
aged by their stiffed necked obstinacy, 
would forever have bandoned their 
shores and consigned them to their 
original ignorance and misery? But no; 
so zealous were they to effect the tem- 
poral comfort and eternal salvation of 
these pagan infidels, that they even pro- 
ceeded from the milder means of per- 
suasion to the more painful and trouble- 
some one of persecution, let loose among 
them whole troops of fiery monks and 
furious bloodhounds—puritied them by 
fire and sword, by stake and fagot; in 
consequer.ce of which indefatigable meas- 
ures, the cause of Christian love and 
charity was so rapidly advanced that in a 
few years not one-fifth of the number of 
unbelievers existed in South America 


that were found there at the time of its 
discovery. 


What stronger right need the European 
settlers advance to the country than this? 
Have not whole nations of uniformed 
savages been made acquainted with a 
thousand imperious wants and indispen- 
sable domforts, of which they were be- 
fore wholly ignorant? Have they not 
been literally huated and smoked out of 
the dens and lurking places of ignorance 
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and infidelity, and absolutely scourged 
into the right path? THave not the tem- 
poral things, the vain baubles and filthy 
lucre of this world, which were too apt to 
engage ibeir worldly and selfish thoughts, 
been benevolently taken from them? 
And have they not, instead there- 
of, been taught to set their affections 
on things above? And finally, to use 
the words of a reverend Spanish father, 
ina letter te his superior in Spain, “Can 
anvone have the presumption to say that 
these savage pagans have yielded any- 
thing more than an inconasiderable recom- 
pense to their benefactors in surrendering 
to them a little pitiful tract of this dirty 
sublunary planet, in exchange for a glori- 
ous inheritance in the kingdom of heav- 
en?” . 
Here, then, are three complete and un- 
deniable sources of right established, any 
one of which was more than ample to es- 
tublisha property in the newly discovered 
regions of America. Now, so it has hap- 
pened in certain parts of this delightful 
quarter of the globe, that the right of dis- 
covery has been so strenuously asserted— 
the influence of cultivation so industri- 
ously extended, and the progress of sal- 
ration and civilization so zealously prose- 
cuted that, what with their attendant 
wars, persecutions, Oppressions, diseases, 
and other partial evils that often hang on 
the skirts of great benefits—the savage 
aborigines have, somehow or another, 
been utterly annihilated—and this all at 
once brings me to a fourth right, which 
is worth all the others put together. For 
the original claimants to the soil being all 
dead and buried, and no one remaining’ to 
inherit or dispute the soil, the Spaniards, 
us the next immediate occupants, entered 
upon the possession as clearly as the 
hangman succeeds to the clothes of the 
malefactor—and as they have Black- 
stone,({) and all the learned expounders 
of the law on their side, they may set all 
actions of ejectinent at defiance—and this 


last right may be entitled the right by — 


extermination, or, in 
right by gunpowder. 

But lest any scruples of conscience 
should remain on this head, and to settle 
the question of right forever, his holiness 
Pope Alexander VI issued a bull, by which 
he generously granted the newly discov- 
ered quarter of the globe lo the Spaniards 
and Portueuese; who, thus having law 
gospel on their side, and being inflamed 
with great spiritual zeal, showed the 
pagan savages neither favor nor affection, 
but prosecuted the work of discovery, 
colonization, civilization and extermina- 
tion, with ten times more fury than ever. 

Thus were the European worthies who 
first discovered America, clearly entitled 
to the soil; and not only entitled to the 
soil, but likewise to the eternal thanks of 
these infidel savages for having come so 
far, endured so many perils by sea and 
land, and taken such unwearied pain3, for 
no other purpose but to improve their 
forlorn, uncivilized and heathenish con- 
dition—for having made them acquainted 
with the comforts of life; for having in- 
troduced among them the light of’ re- 
ligion; and, finally, for having hurried 
them out of the world, to enjoy its re- 
ward! 

But as argument is never so well un- 
derstood by us selfish mortals as when it 
comes home to ourselves, and as Iam par- 
ticularly anxious that this question should 
be put to rest forever, I will suppose a 
parallel case, by way of arousing the can- 
did attention of my readers. 

Let us suppose, then, that the inhab- 
itants of the moon, by astonishing ad- 
vancement in science, and by profound 
insight into that lunar philosophy, the 
mere flickerings of which have of late 
years dazzled the feeble optics, and addled 
the shallow brains of the good people of 
our globe—let us suppose, I say, that the 
inhabitants of the moon, by these means, 
had arrived at such a command of their 
energies, such an enviable state of per- 
fectibility, as to control the elements and 
navigate the boundless regions of space. 
Let us suppose a roving crew of these 
sowring philosophers, in the course of an 
aerial voyage of discovery among the 
stars, should chance to alight upon this 
outlandish planet. 

And here J beg my readers will not have 
the uncharitableness to smile, as is too 
frequently the fault of volatile readers, 
when perusing the grave speculations of 
philosophers, I am far from indulging 
in any aportive vein at present; nor is the 
supposition I have been making so wild 
as many may deem it. It has long been 
a very serious und apxious question with 
me, and many a time and oft, in the 
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course of my overwhelming cares and 
contrivances for the welfare and protec- 
tion of this, my native planet, have I lain 
awake whole nights debating in my mind 
whether it were most probable we should 
first discover and civilize the moon, or the 
moon discover and civilize our globe, 
Neither would the prodigy of sailing in 
the air and eruising among the stars 
be a whit more astonishing and in- 
comprehensible to us than was the 
“uropein mystery of navigating float- 
ing castles through the world of wa- 
ters to the simple savages. We have 
already discovered the art of coasting 
along the wrial shores of our planet, by 
means of balloons, as the savages ad of 
venturing along their sea coasts in canoes; 
and the disparity between the former, 
and the aerial vehicles of the philosophers 
from the moon, might not be greater than 
that between the bark canoes of the 


savages and the mighty ships of their 


discoverers. J might here pursue an end- 
less chain of similar speculations; but as 
they would be unimportant to my sub- 
ject, lL abandon them to my reader, par- 
ticularly if he be w philosopher, as matters 
well worthy of his attentive considera- 
tion. 

To return then to my supposition—let 
us suppose that the aerial visitants I have 
mentioned, possessed of vastly superior 


knowledge to ourselves; that is to say, 


possessed of superior knowledge in the 
art of extermination—riding on hippo- 
griffs—defended with impenetrable armor 
—armed with concentrated sunbeams, 
wand provided with vast engines, to hil 
enormous moonstones; in short, let us 
suppose them, if our vanity will permit 
the supposition, as superior to us in 
knowledge, and consequently in power, as 
the Kurypeans were to the Indians, when 
they first discovered them. <All this is 
very possible; it isonly ourself-sutliciency 
that makes us think otherwise; and I 
warrant the poor savages, before they 
had any knowledge of the white men, 
armed in all the terrors of glittering stecl 
and tremendous gunpowder, were. as 
perfectly convinced that they them- 
selves were the wisest, the most 
virtuous, powerful, and perfect of cre- 
ated beings, as are at this present mo- 
mentthe lordly inhabitants of Old Ens- 
lund, the volatile populace of France, or 
even the self-satisfied citizens of this most 
enlightened republic. 

Let us suppose, moreover, that the 
werial voyagers, finding this planet to be 
nothing buta howling wilderness, inhab- 
ited by us, poor savages and wild beasts, 
shall take formal possession of it in the 
name of his most gracious and philosophic 
excellency, the man ia the moon. Find- 
ing, however, that their numbers are in- 
conipetent to hold it in complete subjec- 
tion, op account of the ferocious bar- 
barity of its inhabitants, they shall take 
our worthy president, the king of Eng- 
land, the emperor of Hayti, the mighty 
Bonaparte, and the great king of Bantam, 
and returning to their native planet, 
shall carry them to court, as were the In- 
dian chiefs led about as spectacles in the 
courts of Europe. 

Then making such obeisance as the eti- 
quette of the court requires, they shall 
address the puissaut man in the moon, in, 
ws near as I can conjecture, the following 
terms: 

‘Most serene and mighty potenate, 
whose dominions extend ag far us eye 
can reach, who rideth on the Great Beur, 
useth the sun as a looking glass, and 
maintaineth unrivaled control over tides, 
madmen, and sea crabs: We. thy lieze 
subjects, have just returned froma voy- 
age of discovery, in the course of which 
we have landed and taken possession of 
that obscure little dirty planet: which 
thou beholdest: rolling at a distance. 
The five uncouth monsters which we 
have brought into this august pres- 
ence were once very important chiefs 
among their fellow savages, who are a 
‘ace of beings totally destitute of the 
common attributes of humanity; and 
differing in everything from the inhabi- 
tants of the moon, inasmuch as they 
carry their heads upon thew shoulders, 
instead of under their urm--have two 
eyes instead of one—are utterly destitute 
of tails, and of a variety of unseemly com 
plexions, particularly of a horrible white- 
ness-—instead of pea green. 

“We have, moreover, found these miser- 
able savaves sunk intoa state of the ut- 
most ignorance and depravity every man 
shamelessly living with his own wife, and 
rearing his own children, instead of in- 
dulging in that community of wives en- 
joined by the Jaw of nature, as expounded 
by the philosophers of the moon, In a 
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word, they have scarcely a gleam of true 
philosophy among them, but are, in fact, 
utter heretics, iguoramuses, and barbia 
rians, Taking’ compassion, therefore, on 
the sad condition of these sublunary 
wretches, we have ende.vored, while we 
remained on theit planet, to introduce 
among them the light of reason—and the 
comforts of the moon. We have treated 
them to mouthfuls cf moonshine, and 
draughts of nitrous oxide, which they 
swallowed with incredible voracity, par- 
ticularly the females; and we have like- 
wise endeavored to instil into them 
the precepts of lunar philosophy. 
We have insisted upon their renoune- 
ing the contemptible shackles of religion 
wnd common sense, and adoring the pro- 
found, omnipotent, andall-perfect energy, 
und the eestatic, immutable, inmmovable 
perfection, But such was the unparalled 
obstinacy of these wretched savages, that 
they persisted in cleaving to their wives, 
and adhering to their religion, and abso- 
lutely set at nought the sublime doctrines 
of the moon—nay, among other yboninoa- 
ble heresies, they even went so, far as 
blusphemously to declare, that this in- 
effable planet was made of nothing more 
nor less than green cheese!” 

At these words, the great man in the 
moon (being a very profound philosopher) 
shall fall into a terrible passion, aud pos- 
sessing equal authority over things that 
do not belong to him, as did whilome his 
holiness the pope, shall forth issue a for- 
midable bull, specifying, “That, whereas 
wcertain crew of lunatics have lately dis- 
covered, and taken possession of, a newly 
discovered planet called the earth—and 
that whereas it is inhabited by none but 
a race of two-legged animals, that carry 
their heads on their shoulders instead of 
under their arms; cannot talk the Lunatic 
language; have two eves instead of one; 
are destitute of tails, and of a horvible 
whiteness, instead of pea green—there- 
fore, and for a variety of other excellent 
reasons, they are considered incapable of 
possessing any property in the planet 
they infest, and the right and title to it 
are confirmed to its original discoverers. 
And furthermore, the colonists who are 
now about to depart to the aforesaid 
planet are authorized and commanded to 
use every means to convert these intidel 
savages from the darkness of Christianity, 
and make them thorough and absolute 
Lunatics.” 

In consequence of this benevolent bull, 
our philosophic benefactors go to work 
with hearty zeal. They seize upon our 
fertile territories, scourge us from our 
rigltful possessions, reheve us from our 
wives, and when we are unreasonable 
enough to complain, they will turn upon 
us and say: ‘Miserable barbarians! un- 
vrateful wretches! have we not come 
thousands of miles toimprove your worth- 
less planet? have we not fed you with 
moonshine? have we not intoxicated you 
with nitrous oxide? does not our moon 
give you light every night, and have you 
the buseness to murmur, when we claim 
a pitiful return for all these benefits?” 
But finding that we not only persist in ab- 
solute contempt of their reasoning and 
disbelief in their philosophy, but even go 
so faras daringly to defend our property, 
their patience shal! be exhausted, and 
they shall resort to their superior powers 
of argument; hunt us with hippogriffs, 
transfix us with concentrated sun beams, 
demolish our cities «vith moon stones; un- 
til having, by main force, converted us 
to the true faith, they shall graciously 
permit us to exist in the torrid deserts of 
Arabia, or the frozen regions of Lapland, 
there to enjoy the blessings of civilization 
and the churms of lunar philosophy, in 
much the same manner as the reformed 
and enlightened savages of this country 
kindly suffered to inhabit the inhospit- 
able forests of the north or the impene- 
trable wilderness of South America, 

Thus, I hope, [ have clearly proved, and 
strikingly illustrated, the right of the 
early colonists to the possession of this 
country; and thus is the gigantic question 
completely vanquished; so having man- 
fully surmounted all obstacles, and = sub- 
dued all opposition, what remains but 
that I should forthwith conduct my read- 
ers into the city which we have been so 
long in a manner besieging? Bat hold— 
before To proceed another step, DT niust 
pause to take breath, and recover from 
the excessive fatigue To have undergone, 
in preparing to bevin this most accurate 
of histories. And in this T but imitate 
the example of a renowned Dutch tum- 
bler of antiquity, who took a stuart of three 
miles for the purpose of jumping over u 
hill, but having run himself out of breath 
by the time he reached the foot, sat him- 

















self quietly down for a few moments to 
blow, and then walked over it) at) his 
leisure, 


NEW IDEAS. METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Edison's Muaguetic Ore Separator. 


The New York Sun ot July 18 bas a com- 
munication from Reading, Pa, which says: 
Inventor Thomus A. Edisou,Satnuel Insull and 
Mr. Kenndall of the Loudon eleotric light 
company, after eight days of hurd work, to- 
day completed their survey of vast mai- 
netic iron ore leases in this county and re- 
turned home, after seeing their new plant for 
separating ore by electricity in operation. 
During the survey the purty wereattired like 
cowboys, wearing straw bats with immense 
brims. Their work frequently extended until 
2 o'clock in the morning. Each earried a 
eylindrieal brass box fitted with a magnetic 
needle. The dipping of the needle indicated 
the depth of the ore und thickness of the 
vein, 

The new magnetic ore separator is located 
ov Gilbert's bill, on a ten were tract pear 
Bechtelville. Iron stone is found here in 
large quantities. The stone and ore that 
hitherto was handled at heavy eost is uow 
utilized at greatly reduced figures. The plant 
just erected to experiment with cost $85,000. 
It is 120 feet long, 54 feet wide and is divided 
into three sections. Immense engines, ore 
erushers and dynamos do the work. The 
iron ore is crushed into fine sand. It is then 

sarried along to celts and up into the 
third story, where it drops into a bopper. 
The crushed ore is then shaken out 
and dropped some eight feet, where 
it comes in contact with a powerful 
magnet, which draws .all the iron ore 
to vwue side, swerving its falling course 
into a trough leading to ui large bin, while 
the particles of matter containing no ore de- 
seend perpendicularly and drop into a refuse 
bin. The imagnet draws the crushed particles 
of iron completely out of the sand and dirt as 
it falls from its heicht, and it is very inter- 
esting to watch the stream of fine iron being 
swerved from its course by the magnet. The 
refuse sand is rug past the magnet a secoud 
time to secure all the iron that remains in it. 
Where the “separator” is located, the dust is 
so fine and profuse that every person who 
goes into that portion of the building, which 
is 20 by 30 feet und three stories in height, 
wears wu patent rubber mask over his mouth 
end bose, and breathes through a wet sponge. 
Kock ore is being taken out which yields tilly 
per centof ore. This invention can only be 
upplied to magnetic ore. 

At the present time 156 tons of rock are on 
an average mined und separated per day of 
fifteen hours. One tou of prepared ore ready 
for the furnace is obtained from seven to 
nime tons of rock. It is said that ure pre- 
pared by this separator requires about one- 
third Jess fuel than the ordinary ore to smelt. 
No. 1 pig metal is the result of the smelting 
of this muguetic separated ore. The refuse 
sund is said to be worth about SL oa ton, and 
the intention is to use it inthe manufacture 
of an artiticial stone for munuments, paving 
blocks, &c. 


Electricity More Powerful Thao Steam. 


The results of the experiments with the 
Daft motor on the Ninth avenue elevated 
road show that an electric motor weighing 
ten tons can do the work of a steam locumu«t- 
ive of eighteen tons. 


Electric Land und Marine Carringe. 


A combination electric land and mariue car- 
riage, a very novel invention, is an object of 
not a little curious interest to those who bave 
seen it. The inventor is a Mrs. Truax. Her 
invention, resembles a two-seated side-bar 
surrey wagon, with top, and of about the 
sume length and truck. The wheels ure like 
those of a bicycle; but beavier. The steering 
apparatus is placed in front, and connects 
with the front axle. The propelliug power 1s 
connected with aud turusthe bind axle by a 
svstem of gears. The electric motor in this 
iuveution is the important feature, and itis 
with greatest pride that the inventor speaks 
of it. Itis placed in the bottom of the car- 
riage, and takes up but little room. It has a 
“vibratiog” armature instead of rotary; wad 
this is where the inventor looks forthe great- 
est results in her electrical motor, claimopy 
that more power can be obtained than from 
any other form of rotury motor, and that the 
horse power cau be increased without the he- 
cessity of constructing a larger motor by 
simply using more battery. With an eight 
volt battery u constant current cun be kept 
up for three hours, and this, tov, at a test 
speed of fiftecn miles an hour. A dry prim- 
ury battery is to be used. Underneath the 
carriage ure air-tight metal tubes, cigar 
shaped, of suitable size to buoy up the cur- 
riage wud its lad while crossing deep streams, 
god to the spokes of the hind wheels are in- 
geniously secured little brass paddies to pro- 
pel ibe carriage through the water, und so 
hicely arranged that they are inno way li- 
abie to injury, nor do they interfere with 
roudtravel The carriuge has many novel 
features, such as electric lights, tent, electric 
stove for cuuking aud heating, and is alto- 
gether a wonderful affair. A speed of fif- 
teen miles au hour isnow easily obtained, and 
the fuir inventor is contident of being able to 
increase it to thirty. Mrs. Truax thinks she 
can apply all these principles to wrial uavi- 
ution, and sbe expects Lo skim the air yet on 
electric Wipgs.—[Progressiye Age. 


Fancy lt, if You Can, 
CG, G. Beanettin Evanssille Courier. 


Fancy un uudience of those starving Cluy 
county miners hlistenining tothe reading of 
Jefferson's ringing words: “All men ere cre- 
ated free and equal, and are endowed by 
their Creator with certuin ivulienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty aii the pur 
suit of bappiness” 








tie 


WHITHER ARE WE TENDING? 


The Benutios of the Protective Syatent ne 
Noted by an Practicni and Protected Fare 
mer, 


Timothy Hasede in Tndfanapolis Sentinel 


To tha Editor—Sir: Harvest being over aud 
the farmer having a mument to eatebh his 
breath while changing the horses from reaper 
to plow, a few thoughts on the profits of 
Wheat culture under the protection of the 
Harrisou regime and the Home market club 
may be noted. 

Let fifty acres represent the amount of land 
cultivated and the sowing of the seed the be- 
vinuing of expenses. The work of putting it 
in, allowing: but &2 per day for mun and team 
(this is America where “pauper iabor” is un- 
known, saith the sarcastig man), will be 80, 
and sixty-six bushels of seed wheat, which 
sold last full at 80 cents per bushel, will be 
$52.80. It was drilled in with a (forty-dollar 
drill (protected). This drill will last, if very 
well cared for, about sixteen years, making @ 
cost of @250 a year for drilling. No allow- 
unees made for wear and tear ou protected 

lows, barrows, harness, ete. 

The wheat isin at a eost of $155 30. The 
next question is “what shall the burvest be?” 
Iu runs the gauntlet of frost and wet. 
drought, chineh bugs, aphides, army worms 
und otber dangers aud is at last ready for 
the reaper. The upprotected granver goes 
to town ip this momentous year one of the 
Harrison dynasty to buy him a self-binding 
reaper. He tinds it about twenty dollars 
biyher than last year aud lays downu $150 ia 
hard earned cash for a machine that wears 
out in about seven years, thus adding §20 
more to his expenses per anoum. The ioter- 
est lost cn inoney invested ip drill and reaper 
would be about $11.40 and the tax on them 
about $2 per annum. It takes about five days 
to cub and shock the fifty acres. Ooe man at 
$1.50 und three horses at tifty cents cach per 
day (compare living prices for use of horses) 
for cutting, aud two shockers each at $1.50 
per day, would be $30. The protected bind- 
ling twine monopoly bus claimed about thirty 
ceuts per acre for twine. 

Now, for thrashing! Let us allow a yiela 
of twelve bushels per acre; though furmers 
bay, averaging our county over year after 
year, it will not go over eleven. The cost of 
thrashing 600 bushels at four cents per bushel 
will be $24. Kighteen men at $1.50 per dav, 
with four teams for hauling pram from field 
to thrasher (50 cents a borse, $4) will amount 
to $31, Board for men at 25 cents a meal, 
each three meals, $16.15; for eight horses, $2. 
The tax ou the laud, valued at $50 per acre, 
will be 35 more. The 600 bushels of wheat, 
suld at 7 ceots per busbel—this is more than 
farmers generally expect—will be $450. The 
tulal expenses, allowing uothiog tor tax on 
either wheat or the amount received for it, is 
ENTS  Rubtract this from $150and we have 
€b020. Bat thatis aot the worst of the mat- 
ter. A taritY law enacted by a United States 
aussemnbly has diuninished the purchasing 
power of this $133 20 fully 47 per cent. Sub- 
tract that and we have left &70 60, less than 3 
per cent ou the farmers invested capital of 
$2.500. Talk of ‘pauper fabor!?’ Talk of 
mneaper returns fer ivested capital! Need 
you go farther than lodiaasa to find bothf Do 
you wouder that the farmer is unable in maby 
eusesto make “buth ends meet” when the 
vear rolls round, or that wortyuges grow 
thicker and heavier? 

Another question: Why do the boys want 
to leave the farms! Simply because they 
dv not want to become the most complete 
slaves. There is) more drudgery to the 
square inch on a farm than in almost any 


gaged in trades, manufactures, ete., bave 
their eipbt-hour law. Thereare farmers, pot 
afew, aud farmers’ wives, who throughout 
early spriog, summer and late autumn toil 
trom 4 Oelock in the morning until 10 at 
night, und from ten to twelve hours per day 
the remainder of the year. 

A word to labor unious and to tradesmen 
all would not come amiss bere since a word 
to the wise is sufficient. Ib would be well fur 
them to unite with the farmers against the 
extortions of trusts, monopolies and high 
tari! tuxation, for as these are grinding the 
farmers down their boys and girls are tlock- 
ing to the cities and manufacturing centers 
to compete in higher priced jabor with these 
nen who are already in stern struggle with 
oppression and imported fureigu labor, If 
the preseut policy is pursued iu our povern- 
ment the fariis will be abundoned by the 
mnale population and we will reach the state 
of protected Germany, where over fifty per 
ceut of the farming is done by the women, 
girls, cows and dugs The more unprofitable 
ugricultural pursuits become the mure com- 
petition will laburing men in other occupa- 
tions meet, and the tighter will the grip of 
the capitalists become on their employes, 
“These things are spoken, and these things 
ure true.” 


Two fLnterenting Jreme for Workingmen 
from Two Protection Papers, 
Pattsburg Telegraph, July &. 

The tarifY does maintain the American 
scale of wages, as Witness the triumph of the 
Aiwa'gamiuted association of iron and steel 
workers, certain of baving their scale 
adopted by their employers. These work- 
nen, Who are mostly directed protected b 
the tariff, can because of it actually tix their 
own Wage rate for ap entire yeur in ad- 
vance, 

New York Tribune, July 1%, 

PITTSHURG, July 10 (Special) —The greatest 
struggle of the year between labor and capi- 
tul began to-day with a personal encounter. 
The employes of Carnegie, Phipps & Co.'s 
steel mill at Homestead have refused to aoe- 
cept the tirm’s sliding scale of wages, and 
the company will employ non-upion men, if 
they can get them, The firms scale of 
wuyes isto be in force for three years. aud 
makes anu average reduction of about tweaty 
per cent on the wages of wll skilled work: 
men, while it gives the unskilled laborers an 
advance of ten per cent. 


olber occupation, The laboring men en-, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


{low Wil i: Benefits Poor Man? 


GRAND: VIEW: ON-THE-H Upson.—In the arti- 
ele “A Prosperous Town,” published in THE 
STANDARD of July 18, there are two puiuts I 
would like to have explained: 

(1) How was the “land company” benetited 


by holding the land? 


(2) How would the single tax, by trans- 
ferring all taxation to the land, cheapen the 
latter sufficiently to place it within reach of 
those men who otherwise “were turned to 
tramps!” ASYMPATHIZER, 

(1) Every piece of land they held out of 
use squeezed up the selling value of the 
pieces they were willing to sell, for the 
less land there is for sale the more it 
brings. 

(2) The single tax which would take the 
full annual value, or anywhere near the 
full anntal value of the empty lots, would 
force the owners to drop them like hot 
couls. The land market then would be 
glutted with lots and speculative values 
would disappear. Every lot could then 
be had for the payment of the actual an- 
nual value in the form of a tax, for there 
would be no selling value. When a man 
has to pay the full rental value of a lot 
every year he will not in addition pay a 
purchase price too. Selling value is based 
on rental value and if you tax away rent 
from the landowner then the selling value 
of his land disappears, Thus you see a 


-pooriman could pet a house lot without 


paying any purchase price and at arent 
fixed by free competition and not squeezed 
up by speculation. Business men could 
erect stores; manufacturers, factories; 


and further out, market gardeners would 


use all the available Jand. This would 
mean that he who wished to work and 
live decently could do so. If any man 
were temporarily teo poor to erect a com- 
fortable house it would be but tempor- 
arily; where capital and labor have access 
to natural opportunities, as in a new 


country, the constant demand is for work- 


ers, not for work. W.H.S. 


The Smail House Owner's Taxes, 
Minrorn, Conu.—I have bad a friend read- 
ing the “Land Question” until now he savs he 
is a free trader, but be saw in THE STANDARD 
of June 8 the reply of W. B.S. to James D. 
MeDade. He thinks W. B.S. is wrong in 
taking the full rental value of land if the 
amount is as Ltell him at is. told him if a 
man pays for land $1,000 and puts $3,000 
nore iv improvements, he will have to pay 
the sume as the lesal interest on $1,000—sav 
at six per cent, or $60. Piease vive us the 
right view of it. L. B. Davison. 
Tf the bare lot is worth now $1,000, as 
you say, then the tax would perhaps be 
say $50 or 860. Of course you know that 
when land speculation is destroyed and all 
valuable land is open to users, there will 
be a evreat changing about of values. 
Lots will decrease in value, temporarily 
at least, for they now bring more than 
they are worth because the supply of land 
is diminished by speculators who hold 
Jand out of use. Suppose then the tax 
was $50. What does the man pay now? 
He pays say 2'5 per cent on 2; the value 
of the house and lot, that is, 244 per cent 
on $2,666, or $66 a year. He also proba- 
bly pays some personal property tax and 
he unquestionably pays in tariff taxes and 
increased prices resulting from “shifted” 
indirect taxes, anywhere from $30 to $150 
a year. Now, would he be better or 
worse off under the single tax? 
W. B.S, 


Notes. 
Friend, Lincoln, Neb.—The object of the 
Trish national league of America is to uid the 
nationalist novemeut of Ireland; that is, the 


political rather than the social reform move- 
ment. 





EXPERIENCE HIS TEACHER. 
A Farmer Tella llow He Came to Have ua 

Warm Spot iu Hie Heart for the Single 

Tax Dectrine. 

The following communication from a farmer 
is taken from the columus of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Daily Monitor (democratic). The truth- 
fulness of the statement is vouched for. 

I have been reading your paper, which 
lately bus hada number of communications 
on the single tux. Ido not pretend to under- 
stand fully what is meant by single tax, but 
I do see how just and fair such a tax would 
be. If Lunderstand properly what is meant 
by this method, itis simply to tax the land 
value regardless of improvement; or, that 
improvements shall not be taxed. This ideas 
has forcibly impressed me with its justice. 
if you will give me a little space | will state 
my eare, us it is the same as many of my 
ueighbors, who, like myself, suffer from the 
injustice imposed upon us by the state, 
county, and by the landlord. J hope you will 
give me the space for the benetit of the many 
bp now sulfer and du not kuow what burts 
them. 

Three years ago I came to Moutgomery 





horses, cattle, hops, ete. 
cash 
dred dollars, and have since speut 
three hundred a year, making eleven bun- 


dustry and thrift. 


Mr. 
years ago or thereabout to give you the 
option of buying or rerenting the farm. 
Now what do you think is a fair price for the 
farm, taking all things into consideration?’ 
This stunned me fora moment, but I said 
that he offered me the farm for $5,000, when 
I first took it, and I would take it at those 








THE STANDARD. 





county from Kansas, at the request of friends. 
I rentedsixty acres of land witha poor house, 
barn and sheds on it. 
down that it was absolutely wortbless. But 
Mr. ——, a resident of your town, who owns 
the land, and also sixty acres more adjoining, 
offered me the farin cheap as an inducement, 
and we agreed for three years, at the expir- 
ation of three years or sooner I could re-rent 
it or buy the farm. 
and moved on the farm and took possession 
onthe first of September, 1886, three years 
ugo next September. 
I spent in cash one hundred dollars in fixing 
up the house, barn and fences. 
all the work myself, paying only twenty-five 
dollars for carpenters. 
lars was for material. 

a stout boy for his age) und my wife worked 
hard, early and late, to get the farm in good 
shape to make it pay. 


The farm was so run 


This [thought a fair offer 


I had some money and 
I did nearly 
The seventy-five dol- 


I and my boy (who is 


We looked forward 


to the time when we could buy it. I also 
stocked the farm with the necessary 


In all I laid out 
to the amount of five hun- 
about 


money 


dred dollars in cash, besides my labor and 
that of my wife and boy, the first year. I 
did not make more than a living out of 
it, aud had -to borrow money to heip 
me make more additional improvements 
but I was satisfied that all would be right 
next year aud so it was, I not only got 
clear of debt, but added some to my stock 
and also spent $300 to further improve. The 
third (this year) I will bave when all is sold 
that I can spare, some money left, and I felt 


sutistied that Icould buy and puy for the 


furm if a reasonable time was given me to 


pay for it; soI came to town and told tbe 
landlord that I would take the farm if be 
would give mea reasonable time to pay for 
it. He seemed glad and said he was pleased 
that [ was doing so well. 
bors bad told him how well I was doing and 
how the farm now looked, since I had im- 
proved it both in looks and fertility. He said 
he would come out and look at it and then we 
could tix up the matter of sale. 
a little queer to ne but I thought it all right. 


He said the neigh- 


This seemed 


He came out, locked all over the place, com- 
vlimenting me on my good management, inu- 
After dioner he said he 
would go over toa neighbbor’s house and see 
him and be back again. 

After coming back he said to me, ‘Well, 
+, I agreed with you nearly three 





figures, provided he gave me time to puv it 
in, say four or five years. He laughed 


heartily at this, and asked me if I did not 


thiok the farm worth double that amount. I 
admitted it was worth considerable more; but 
that I had made it what it was; hud spent 
$1,100 in cash, and my labor and that of my 
wife and boy together was all sunk in the 
farm. 

He said that was all right, but the farm 
was his, and was worth $810,000; if I wanted 
it 1 could have it at those figures, or re-rent 
it at $700 a year. I need not tell you, Mr. 
Editor, how I felt. Here was a scoundrel of 
a landiord who had not done a lick to im- 
prove his lace for years—till it went down. 
Now, after { bad improved it, spent my 
money and labor, he claimed all this as his 
own. Itisa terrible outrage, a robbing in- 
justice. Now I must either pay hiin double 
rent or pay bim double the price for the farm 
or leave, with barely any more than when I 
came. 

Since I have talked to other farmers, and 
they all say I was a fool in doing what I did; 
that landlords everywhere did that very 
thing. I bad some faith in the justice and in 
bumanity, especially in Mr. ——, who is, or 
pretends to be, a Christian, but I don’t know 
what lotbink or say. I find upon inquiry 
that the laws protect him and not me. I tind 
that, bold as is this robbery of my hard labor 
for three years, yet this man waiks your 
streets proudly, and is honored as a gentle- 
man and a Christian. 

To me the single tax has a powerful signifi- 
cance for the ends of justice, as it also bas 
for those few who read what is going on. 
We bail the time when the stars and stripes 
means in earnest (not a shum) the protector 
of buman rights, evea the humbiest. We 
hail the time when bonesty and worth will 
be looked up to and houvuored aud respected. 
Farmers, take time to study and read and 
learn bow you are made the tovls of these 
designing, vily tongued politicians and a 
goody goody people. This last year of my 
life has cost me much to learn, but | now see 
the many ways we farmers are blindfulded, 
fooled and robbed. Again! sav to farmers, 
let us get together and learn how these men 
fleece us, and then at the ballot box put ia 
our protest, for thatis the only place it will 
tell. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will cal] the atten- 
tion of farmers to my cuse. There are 
muny like myself, You would do a good 
deed if you cau arouse them to look into 
their own condition, und learn to protect 
their own homes and fresides. 

N. B.—For fear of making myself ridiculous 
and to be laughed at by these scoundrels, 
ploase sign A Faaurn 








TAKING A STEP FORWARD. 


A Grent Trade Puper Doubts the Wisdom 
of Private Control of Monopolies. 
St. Louls Ave of Steel. 

Competition is to be desired where it 
ean be had, There are, however, certain 
pursuits in which it cannot live save for 
a brief period, because in these the ten- 
dency is naturally and irresistibly toward 
conditions of monopoly. For instance, 
the business of furnishing gas, water, 
electric light or transportation for cities, 
or of coutrolling and operating telegraph, 
telephone or express lines is aw monopoly, 
pure and simple, by virtue of extraordi- 
nary privileges, opportunities and power, 
In no sense is it cr can it be on the com- 
petitive basis illustrated in the industries 
of agriculture, in the manufacture of pig 
iron, the tanning of leatner, or in the con- 
duct of the many branches of the retail 
business throughout the country, 

Looking at the matter in this light, the 
question struightway suggests itsel{—Is 
it well that such quasi-public euterpriscs, 
monopolies as they are, be left to private 


“ownership and direction, or should they 


come within the legitiniate sphere of co- 
operative self-help? The beneticiary of 
monopoly, and many intelligent people 
who have a dread of anything smacking 
of government paternalism, would say 
“No; but the motives prompting the 
answer might differ widely in the one case 
from the other. The financially disinter- 
ested reply would be grounded in convic- 
tious wholly republican and patriotic in 
the highest degree, and for that reason 
would possess great weight. 

But it should be insisted at this point 
that paternalism is not vitally concerned 
with the elucidation of the problem pre- 
sented by the ordinary municipal mo- 
nopoly. That is the mistake of the op- 
ponents of paternalism; not the weakness 
of the proposed reform. As Professor Ely 
has well said in this connection, “When 
the czar of Russia is graciously pleased to 
construct a railroad for his people, you 
may call that beneficent paternalism, but 
when the people of an American town 
meet together and resolve that rather 
than be dependent ona private corpora- 
tion for light, they will, in their organic 
capacity, construct their own electric 
lighting or gas works, this is a noble form 
of co-operative self help. The arguments 
on thesubject of natura! monopolies bring 
this out clearly. Those who favor 
private undertakings do so because 
they accuse the people of incom- 
petence. I have in mind the in- 
troduction of a water works in a certain 
village where the enteprrise was success- 
fully inaugurated, and where it has been 
admirably managed ever since by the 
Village authorities. It was opposed by 
some citizens on the ground that the peo- 
ple collectively were too dishonest and 
inefficient in managing their own affairs. 
The arguments, when analyzed, all in- 
sulted the character of the citizens of this 
village. Now that the water works have 
been introduced by the village for a good 
deal less than any private corporation 
would have charged, and now that the 
annual charges for water are only about 
forty per cent as much as private corora- 
tions usually charge under similar cir- 
cumstances, I call thisa triumph of the 
principle of municipal self help.” 

Principles apart, there is the merit of 
economy and cheapness to commend pub- 
lic ownership of quasi-public works, The 
proof of this is atforded by many exam- 
ples of the successful operation of elec- 
tric light, gas and water plants by cities 
all over the country. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Richmond and Alexandria, Va., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and numerous towns in the 
west interested in gas manufacture might 
be named in this connection. The experi- 
ence with electric light 1s still more strik- 
ing. Bay City, Mich., Lewiston, Me., 
Madison, Ind., und Dunkirk, N. Y., are 
supplying electric lights cf ample candle 
power for from 13!5 to 16 cents a night, 
Whereas cities are paying private corpor- 
utions from 20 to 90cents. The following 
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table will be interesting at this point as 
showing the net cost of are lighting, per 
lamp, at eighteen cities engaged in. the 
business: 


Cts. 
Aurora, Ih. 6. 0 we a oe TAB 
Buy City, Mich 6 0. ee eee cae 16 
Chainpnign, Ph. 2 6 el ete ad ee TB 
Chicago, IN. 6 a eed ee PS i ee WS 
Decatur, TW 2 a el es ae DL 
Duukirk, Ne Voss §. 4 sec eee Se ae 1S 
Kasten, Pars. 2 6 6 oe ee ee ee BEB 
Gtrand Ledge, Mich, 2. 6 ee eee LB 
Huntineton, Ind.). 00 ee ae ee IT 
Lewiston, Me. . 06 6 ce cana ee ld 
Lyons, Towa. 000 te er ORS 
Madison, Ind.- 60.0. ee ee ee TB, 
Michigan City. Ind... 0. ee ee TR 
Painesville, Olio 2 bu Se i I 
Paris, Hh. . is? aa IGE See ees, ce 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 20.06 2 oe eee 10 
Topeka, Kam. 0. 1. ear oe 0 
Ypsilanti, Mich . oo... CR ee eae 


Average cost pernight. 2.0.0.0. 4 18a 


The low net cost in Lyons, Iowa, and 


in Grand Ledye, Michigan, is due to the 
fact that these towns own and operate 
commercial wires from which they derive 
wprofit. Five of these cities named above 
were supplied with dights by private en- 
terprise before they assumed control of 
their own works. “The cost of cach are 
light per night under both systems of con- 
trol is given below: 


Private. City. 

Cents... Cents, 

Bay City, Mich: 224.2060 05.265 16. 
Painesville, Obio 2. ee TE 10.6 
Huntington, bud. ee. 8t Is 7 
Lewiston, Me. 0 ws eee 0 a 
Aurora, Hh 2. oe. ee ee SO 165 
Average per night... ABE 13.0 


Returns from twenty-five cities, which 
are supplied with light by private corpor- 
ations, give 42 vents as the average cost 
per light, or 3 cents less than the aver 
ave costof the five cities mentioned in 
the above comparison. Moreover, it is 
remarked in the same connection that 
politics is a Jess factor of disturbance 
and demorailization than it would be if 


the business were in the hands of pri- | 


vate parties. 
An Icem Which Ought te be lnicresting to 
the American Federation. of Lubor. 

The following resolution has been adopted 
vy the Texas federation of labor: / 

That we favor a single tax or a tax upon 
land values; the repeal of all other taxes 
whatsoever, because all other taxation is-a 
tine placed upon intelligence, energy or labor, 
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HAY FEVER. CATARRH 


Elys Cream Balm ELY’S. ; 
was recommended to 
me for hay fever. IY 
hare found it a spe- 
cific for that dread- 
Sul disease. For ten 
years I have beena 
great sufferer. Cream 
Balm is the only pre- 
ventive I have ever 
found.—F. RB, Ains- 
worth, Publisher, In- 
dian«apolis, Ind. 

A particle is applied fnto cach nastribavd is agree. 


able, Price 60 cents at Druygis s; by mall, registered, 
6cents. ELY BRUTHERS, 55 Warr. n St., New York, 










YOU CAN’T AFFORD 


to spend a dollar on watches 
without getting full particu. 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof and our mode of selling x 
thei in Clubs at $f @ Ii eed. 
We guarantee you absolutely 
against loss. Exelusive territory 
givento Active Agents. Prices, On : 
97 to $190. Our special $43 PrHiILa. 

atch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 
watches ofequal qualitycan be sold, and we protectous 
customersfully. We refgr to any commercialagency 

Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

We have selling agents in every large city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 





KE WAGIC:—a few denen will work wonders ypon the Vital Organs; Strengshenty 


ay bringing buck the ween edge of a peiise, and 
ENS 
a M8 Of Lhe best guarantees to the Nervous and 


me Propared ouly by THOM, BEECHAM, Nt. Helens, Lancashire, Kuglaud, 
SASL RISC UURSTS ERY woh, Re Sut A, LAr AMS nd 387 Canal Ms, New York 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
But inquire Avet of your druggich dn ordering mention THB S24NDARD, 
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THE PANACEA, 


The Singte Pax Would Prevent Strikes and 
Lockout oad Setve the Labor Problem 
-—To Advocate ft the Outy of All 
Kouighis of Liahor. 


Judge CG. . Perry of Quiney, Ty tn the Journal of 
United Labor the organ of the Kiights of Labor, 


To the Bditor of the Jonrnal of United 

~daabor: fn the preamble to. the constitu. 
“tion of our order oveurs the following 
declaration: 


is 


Among the hisher duties that should be 
upht in every local assembly are mauau's 
inalienable inheritanve and right toa share, 
for use, of the sail; that the right to life ear- 
ries with it the right to the means of living; 
and that ull stututes that obstruct or deny 
these rights are wrong, Uujust and inust give 
way, 

Now, that declaration was not drawn 
by dreamers, nor vet by mere politicians. 
It was drawn by practical men for prac- 
tical people, and must have becn intended 
for practical application, Those men did 
- not dodye or hedge. They brushed aside 
ull technicalities and went to the root of 
the matter at once. Let us see what it is 
they solemnly declared to be among the 
higher duties that should be taught in 
every local assembly of the Kuights. of 
Labor, 
~ Not merely that man has the right toa 
share, for use, of the soil by buying that 

tight, That was not their meaning. No 
one would deny that right. Last month 
wlot sold in the city of New York at the 
rate of thirteen million dollars an acre, 
Last March aw lot sold in Chicago at 
the rate of eight million dollars an acre. 
But the framers of our dechtration clearly 
did not mean such a right to the use of 
the soil as must be obtamed in this way, 
They no more meant a right to the soil 
to be bought at the rate of $5,000,000 
than they meant a vight to be bought it 


“the rate of a dollariand a quarter an 
acre, Neither did) they mean such a 


tight as would necessitate the turning 
over of w shure of what was produced to 
some one else. It was not aright to be 
paid for with so many dollars per yeur. 
They meant none of these sorts olf 
rights. What they did clearly mean 
was that man has the same right to the 
soil that he has to air and water—a 
free right, a right without money or price. 
That they meant this kind of aright is 


evident from their description of its 
origin, It is a right by ‘“inheritanee.” 


Not aninhberitance from min himself, nor 
from any King or government, but an 
inheritance from the only Workman who 
could create land—from God. But as 
God bequeathed this inheritance to all 
human beings alike it is evident that no 
one is entitled to more land than he can 
use, for this would lead to monopoty of 
land, and the result would be that some 
would be left without their share, This 
is why in the dechiuration the shire 
Claimed is awsfshare for use.’ Not the 
right to hold land in idleness for purchase 
money or rent, nov to hold land so as to 
require others to. pay us for their using: it. 


dust the right to what man can use, 
Whether Much or little, Now see the 


reason viven for this right. The declaura- 
tion states the reason very plainly. «Phe 
cright to life carries with it the right to 
the means of living.’ There is the reason 
cea as Clear van be. No one can dispute 
it. If God had not intended man to live, 
why let man be born? Consider, then, 
these two facts: Man is) born; he looks 
about him and sees ample means with 
which, by merely applying his: labor, he 
cuu supply every want Be he bungered, 
Vathirst, does he feel the heat or cold, 
wround him is i world fulbot material to 
sitisfy these needs; his labor aniy is 
required, Llaving satistied these ani- 
mal wants, does he desire to satisfy 
hivher longings, to progress inte!lect- 
uly and orally, there, out of the 
sume materials furnished free by nature, 
he may make all these things; all that is 
required ois for him te apply bis own 
power to dand—to the materials, forees 
and opportunities of nature. His achieve- 
ments are limited only by his knowledye 
as to how to labor, and his will to apply 
that labor Without these natural mate. 
rials What could man’s labor produce? 
Hfow could heeven apply his iibor except 
on the land’ Where, in all the whole 
world, is there one solitary thing pro- 
duced by htunan fabor whieh has not 
been produced frome the land’ Where 
one single occupation which does not vest 
Upouthe land? Notone; not one, Fron 
the catching of a fishon up to the mia- 
jestic achievements of science, the crand 
works of art, the vlorious results af liter- 
ytures all the materials have compe from 
thedand, They ave the fruits of the ap. 
plication Of nian’s powers to nature—all 
of them, Phe lamdis the material; min 
is the workman, The land is the means 
wnd the only ameans by whieh man can 
labor; therefore itis the oniy means by 
Which he canlive, Deprive man of land 
and he cannot labor; without Jabor he 
must starve, Require him to beg ar buy 
land and he is thereby compelled to ber 
oy buy the privilege of working; this 
makes hima slave, No imiatter what he 
galls himself or be called; no matter what 
else may be done to make the slave's con- 
dition more bearavle, he is none the less 
aslave, He muy be allowed to vote and 
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to hold the highest offices; perfect relig- 
ious equality; his heurs of labor short- 
ened; he may become a inode of learning, 
industry, economy, thrift and temper- 
ances receive his wages Ina share of the 
profits instead of money; his government 
may issue all the currency and own all the 
‘tilroads and telegraphs; but man would 
still remain a slave as long as he must 
bee ov buy the privilege of applying his 
labor to land. Iwill vrant that some of 
the measures alluded to would benefit the 
slaves very much, Shortening the hours 
of labor, for instance, would not only fur- 
nish employment to a greater number, 
but would benelit otherwise. So profit 
sharing would Jessen strikes and lockouts 
fora timeat least. But man being deprived 
of his right to goto nature and miuke a 
living, would still be a slave, with his 


wages still tending toa bare living. But 
our grand declaration says further: AL 
statutes which obstruct or deny these 


rights are wrong, unjust and must give 
Let us apply that now. It is per- 
fectly clear that man does not enjoy this 
right to a share, for use, of the soil But 
itis equally clear that he has been de- 
prived of that right according to law; he 
has been robbed of this inheritance strict- 
ly according to statutes. Then, what is 
the plan for teaching in that dechuration? 
It isto require these wrong and unjust 
statutes to “give away,” is it not? But 
When is this tobe done? Surely, it must 
be as soon vs we know how. At the time 
of that declaration the remedy was not 
made known. Tad the remedy been 
known then, who can doubt that it would 
have been advocated in that declaration ? 
But we know now what the remedy is. 
It is the single tax. 

The method by which these wrongs and 
unjust statutes which deprive man of his 
right to the use of the soil must be made 
to give Way is the single tax. 

That the single tax will do this is cer- 
tain, The single tax means to abolish all 
taxation on every kind of improvement 
and all sorts of personal property, and 
make all taxes to consist of w single tax 
on bare land, according to the value of 
the bare land. Idle or poorly improved 
land of equal value would be taxed just 
the same as land which was covered with 
the most useful improvements. Now see 
What would follow this: There being no 
tuxes on anything except land the present 
owners, whether of city lots or country 
land, wotdd (1) put all of their land possi- 
ble to preductive use. This would call 
fora tremendous amount of labor every- 
where, (2) OF the land yet on hand they 
would sell all they could, and, of cotrse, 
those who would buy would do so only to 
put this land into productive use, Here 
would be another inimeose demand for 
labor, and wages would tend still higher, 
(3) The owners, finding land yet on hand 
Which they could neither use nor sell, 
they would abandon this land rather 
than hold it in idleness and pay the taxes, 
which would be just as high as if the 
land were highly improved. But) there 
would be such an immense amount of this 
land abandoned that there would be far 
more than would be needed by all those 
who wanted to have ai ‘share for use.” 
There is the last “inheritance.” Man, 
then, need not go; he need not see his 
wife and tender children go and toil in the 
slave pen factory, or the mine, or else- 
Where for starvation wages. He would 
be iw free man because he could at any 
tifue go Upon this free land and mike at 
least a living. 


No capitalist in all the world could 
oppress labor then, for every da- 
borer svould have mother nature 
ut ohis back. Here is the great 
central truth, and the great | truth 


which ought to be pushed right to the 
frontand kept there. The single tax is 
the first great reform because it will make 


man free. tt will give him = leverage 
Which will make all other reforms 
easy. Tt will make abundant work and 


ut the highest wages; it will make busi- 
ness prosperous, with profitable returns, 

Look at the declaration To have been 
analyzing and then look at the single tax, 
Does not the former naturally and log- 
ically, does it not irresistibly, lead to a be. 
hhefin the latter? lthink so. Then is it 
not onr plain duty to teach the single tax 
wlong with that declaration as “among 
the higher duties ta every local assem. 
bly” of our order? Mverywhere we may 
see the wisest and best taking up the 
single tax, Ourorder should no lonwer 
delay inthe good work, It is not only 
right and consistent to take it up as indi- 
viduals, but, as To have shown, itis right 
and consistent to take it upas an order, 
It isa duty, 
Depression tu Businuess and the Reason for 
Hamiltoo, Ont,, Tinres. ues 

The reason why manufaetuciug industries 
inthe United Stutes are so frequently de- 
pressed is that raw materials are beavily 
tuxed, The tuxution of the raw miaterial 
makes the finished products so costly that 
they cungot be sold an foreign markets in 
competition with the products of countries 
Which do not Lax raw inaterials. The whole 
product is therefore thrown upon the home 
market, which becomes gelutted at intervals, 
und the fuctories bhuve to be closed or run 
Upon short time, to wait until consumption 
overtakes production, 
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HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Bliders, made especially for dhnag 
THE STANDARD, are now ready, 


Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York City, 


Price 75 cents. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 1,000 oetave pages, 
cloth, Mafled prepaid for $1.30 ov the Americntn Swe. 
denborg Printing and Publishing Society, % Cooper 
Union, New Yors city 


We ee ee pntitia Sos Biers 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 


in Elalf Culif and Half Morocco: 
Progroms mind POVERPLY ..ccccecccceeeec cee MBO 
Bocinl Probleminme..... cc ccc cece eee eee ceceeeree “Sod O 
Protection or Free Trade..............006. 300 
in neta of three, bound allke.............. 7.00 





ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assorted for special work, and many of 
these not having been uscd, @ tow place them, with 
some of a more recent date, in convenient packages, 
at alow price, 

Be. Kages may be had at d0e. and 81.00, 

Address, THE =TANDARD, 
12 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 


SeParate VOLUMES, ..,.ccsecseccececssccsoccenconce Meboed 


Volumes 8 and 4, bound tOgetber......ccesceeses GeO 
Volumes 2,3 ANd 4... ccccesc cee ceccaccccrescennvece  Dedbes 
Volutnes 2,3, FAN Seo cece cte cece cece serevencecs 12.00 


(Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square. New York, 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


4n Inquiry Ineo the Cause of tndanstrial 
Depression and of Incrense of Want Wi. 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
ot) pages. 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper cavers, 35 cents 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
M2 pazes, 
Cloth, $1... Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, 82.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


4n Examination of the Taritl! Question wit 
Especial Regard to the loterests of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whac le Involves, and How Aloue lt Cas 
awe Settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
87 pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Pasesnge-nt-Armna Between the Duke oat 
Argy!l and Henry George. 
TT pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty tu German. 
TRANSLATION OF CGC. bD. F. GUTSCHOW 

4380 pages 
: Paper covers, 35 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Vrozress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L, LEMONNIER, 

u48 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROTECTIUN OU LIBRE-ECHANGE? 


(Pretection . ¢ Free Trade? tu Krench 
TRANSLA.ION OF LOUIS VOSSION. 
436 pages, 
Paper covers, §2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and Poverty in leatlan,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEBIO 

J52 NUBES. 
Paper covers, §2.50, 























For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on receips 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these bogks imported on 


order, 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York 
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In buying or -elling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest pie 
guaranteed, Exclusive © t . 
territory given, AlbAs 
ANY VERSBUON CAN PLAY ThE NG 
RNp WREAN Withoud A Peto hy ’ 
by using Soper'’a instantanecus Guide to the Reys. 
rice, B1.uv. No previaus knowledge of music Whatever 
required, Send fur book of le$ilncnials free, Address 
She Dercas Maguaine, iv Park Place, New Yorw, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


2 RE ee CANS ee, 


PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS . COLORS 


tor the use of children lenrudiug te prine. 

These pants represent all the latest art colars and 
tints, and eau be given toeven the youngest childran 
With absolute safery., ‘Phey come moutited upol nett, 
tin pauietties, or in tip boxes, ‘They are all specindiy pre. 
pared for us by the mest eminent uiuuniufacturer of 
colors ino Burope—Mr Gunther Wagner, of DPithnever, 
Germaoy., They nist net be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made @ tre 
Jurious and poiseuous miiterints, They are resis vue: 
art colors i convernteit forni for use ana wes espe 
elally non-potsonous for the needs of children 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES, 


With these nut-potsonous colors for children We issue 
several sertes of outline ilustratiogs. of Gumibar sub 
jects as practice sheets, The ortyinadl design ts: fur 
nished th eaeb case by some haan artist, and ts 
strictly correet in form and detall  Direetious how to 
patot themooare furnished with every series. One 
spocimen sheet of each series is furnished, eculored by 
hand, In order to serve the children asa galde for har 
montous coluring, and as an exainple of artistle work 
isthe foundation of taste. ‘The instruction fs all the 
more successful beesuse supplied to tie form of amuse 
went. 
PALICE 





tant ints matey 


BA Se Cee Te He eR nS ees 


OF PRANIDOS NON-POLONGOUS 
COLORS; 
Palecee Colora— iy 

Palette A, containing six colors With brush, Wecents: | 

Palette B, containing une colors with brash, 1 eents 
Eagle Colora— 

Hox No. 3, containing olght colors and brush, % een: 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes 
40 cents, 

Oue box No, 2of Prang’s non-potsonuus colors and one 
package of Prang's outline pietures (eight in package 
with anextra copy of ona of them patnued oy hand 
and full direetivns) 50 ceuts, , 

Or one box No. Jof Privneg’s non-potsonous volurs and 
three packages of Prang’s outline pletures (each pack 
age ditferent in design), $1.00, 

To be found at all leading stationuers, or will be sent 
by mall postpaid on recenpt of prica 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEOKGE IN 
COLOKS, | 
Only One Dollar, 

The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
hitve mide the great movement for whe single tax on 
hind values thus far successful, must ve dear to thou 
sinus Who Wateh and approve his course, 

But bis features wre not so faniiar, and the esteem 
in whieh he held tas prompted auiny requests. Cor 


ue publication of tis preture th worthy and perminent 
orm, 


Realizing this urgent demand. we beg to announce 
the publleation of an eniirely new and very striking 


portralt of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors and te full life size, designed to be 
framed to an outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mal 
postpild. Remitbuoces miry be made either by choek 
post office order, registered let ler, of postal note, 

L. PRANG & €0O.. ART PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK—88 Bond street. 


Boston, Mans. 
CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 
BAN FRANCTSOC). 890 Canrmeretial street, 
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~ WORK BY A NEW YORK PAPER. 


Preparing an Anth-Protection Directory— 
The Most Lustdious Device to Fertilize 
the Rich Mau's Fietd With the Swent of 
the Poor Man's Brow is ludirect Tuxne- 
tion. 

The New York Weekly Post bas sturted 
ont ona Dew campaign against protection, 
To commence with it lays down the follow- 
ing declaration of principles: 

The Weekly Post holds that any law which 
seeks to divert one man’s earnings to another 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, 
temporarily or permanently, is an act of 
spoliation and an infringement of human 
libertv. In principle it makes no difference 
whether such spoliation is at a high or ata 
low rate, Whether it is forty-seven per cent, 
or forty per cent, or one per cent. Weare 
opposed to it altogether, for the same reason 
that we are opposed to forced loans, confis- 
cation, slavery and robbery. We iatend to 
fight against it wherever we find it. 

It is said that certain indstries have been 
bnilt up on the faith of the protective tariff, 
and that consequently the tariff ought not to 
be lowered, or, if lowered, that the process 
should be very slow. That it will be slow we 
make no doubt, because the interests banded 
together in it are both strong and uuscrupu- 
Jous. We shall be compelled perforce to win 
tariff reform by degrees, and we shall wel- 
come any and all steps that go the right way; 
but it is due to logic and to truth to say that 
we have no compromise to make on the right 
of every man to the fruit of his own labor. 
We will gladly co-operate with a!l who seek 
to lessen the burden of taxation imposed 
upon the mass of the community for the 
benefit of privileged persons and _ classes, 
but our efforts will not cease until all such 
taxes are abolished and the equality of labor 
and of citizenship is restored to al! laborers 
pac cipinens in the leagth and breadth of the 
an e 

We place above and before all economical 
arguments the right of every man and woman 
to possess and excbauge his or her earnings 
without deduction for the enccuragement or 
protection of any body else. The world’s his- 
tory isa continuous battle to establish and 
secure thisright. Ou one side bas been caste, 
privilege, mastery; ou the other, penury, 
submission, slavery. By power at one time 
and by craft at another the masses have been 
kept at work for the classes, as they are to- 
day in this country. The most insidious de- 
vice to “fertilize the rich man’s field with the 
sweat of the poor man’s brov’” is 1adirect tax 
ation, which couceuls the tax in the price of 
necessary articles of consumption. 

The duty on raw sugar, for example, is 
about two cents per pound. It yields &5s,- 
000,000 of revenue tu the government on un 
annual importation of about three thousand 
million pounds. The tariff is arranged to 
give the sugar refiners a protit of one and a 
quarter cents per pound as a private tax for 
tbeir encouragement. Thistax, like the other 
one, is levied upon people, not according to 
their means, but according to their use and 
eonsumption of the article. In order that 
this private * ~ might not be lost through the 
competition « che refiners, a trust’ has been 
formed to hold the price of refined sugar at 
the highest figure tha; the tariff will permit, 
and the trust has been successful in accomp- 
lishing that result. 

This is only one of numerous trusts which 
have their foundation iu the tariff. It is only 
one among a vast multitude of instances and 
illustraticns of the way that the many are 
made so pey tribute to thefew through the 
device of indirect taxation. 

We bold that taxes for the support of gov- 
ernment should be levied in proportion tothe 
meaus of the taxpayers as nearly as human 
contrivance can bring it about, and that all 
taxes for private and personal ends should 
be abolished. It is suid that taxes of the lat- 
ter class get back in some mysterious rounda- 
bout way to the tuxpayers. We deny this, 
and we challenge an\ body to show a dollar 
that ever got back to its proper owner in this 
manner. o such instance can be found 
from the beginning of the American republic 
to this day. 

The Post proposes, therefore, to enlist in 
what it calla a continuous campaign, and as 
a first stop means at once to set nbout pre- 
paring “a directory of orgauizutious of every 

ind that are doing, or preparing to do, 
work, aud will not wait for the approach of 
another political campaign.” 

It proposes also to “show, by charts and 
maps and statistics, the rcsults of the discus- 
sion of the subject in the last campaign; the 
work that reformers are now doing; the in- 
dustries of particular communities that in 
sapectsl waysare affected by the tariff; the 
subjects that could most prolitubly be dis- 
cussed in particular communities; and the 
growth of tariff reform sentiment in every 
ponpressional district.” 

In order to obtuin this information the Post 
tgs issued a circular asking the following 
questions: “Name of club or clubs that did 
eMective work for tarit reform during lust 








campaign.” “Present officers.” "Ls the club 
uctive Now, or preparing for activity before 
auother campaign’? Was tariff reform 
fairly discussed last year, unentangled with 
other topics? With what result?” “Has pop- 
ular feeling favorable to reform beecme 
stronger since the eleetion?’? “What idus- 
‘tries as affected by the tariff in your com- 
munity are subjects for especiatly pertnert 
discussion there’? “Who are the tuost ener- 
getie workers for tariff reform in) your com- 
munity?” 


Profitable Brain Work. 
Memphis Appyal, 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” The 
name of the honured and distinguished David 
Mack atfurds a conspicuous illustration ot 
the truth enunciated by the great poet of na- 
ture. Unolike many menof equal or greater 
wisdom, he simply understuod his oppor- 
tuvity. He left Memphis a few years ago, 
after a long and arduous service as pastor of 
one of our large and most influential churches, 
a poor man. He bought a little piece of 
grouod near Kausas City; be had fuith aud 
the courage tu hold on to it; he sold it at the 
right time, and the result is a comfortable 
and rapidly increasing fortune. He is now 
able to offer to others the opportunity for 
which he had to seek. His faith in Memphis 
as the future metropolis of the southwest led 
him to make large investments in sume of its 
most desirable property, notably the beauti‘ul 
tract of twenty-three acres on McLemure, 
Raleigh, Walker and Arizonia avenues. It 
promises to be a repetition of the Kuanusias City 
experience. Since be purchased it, less than 
two years ago, the Tennessee Midland rail- 
way has been located and built near and 
along the entire northern front; the Magnolia 
division of the Prospect park and belt rail- 
way bus been located and built along its en- 
tire southern front; the great S.uthern vil 
mills have been located and built within a 
few rods of one corner; the immense Mem- 
phis brick works near another corner; a 
reat furuiture factory is now ia process of 
erection within a few hundred yards, to say 
nothing of other important industries sure 
tocome. And all this within less than two 
years! Is this what some people call luck? 

o Itis simply good, hard, commen sense. 
He saw once more his opportunity and he 
embraced it. Thatis all. He saw thatthe 
growth of the city would uecessarily be in 
that direction. The reasons fur this were 
upd are many and great. He exercised his 
judgment; had the courage of his convictions, 
and Ju! another fortune drops into his tap. 


SINGLE TAX CIGAR. | 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These cigars are the best and cheapest inthe m re 
ket for the money, They are put up 5) to a box, and 
the inside of cover contains a oeautiful photo-engrav. 
ing of the Cat, with the inscriotioo below, 

“Have You Seen the Car?” 

Whenever pinced on view itis sure to provoke dis- 
cussion, and 1, an excellent method of bringing our 
ptincples before the public. 

Price per box. 82.75, 

A hiberat discount to the trade. All orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention by aduressing 

8. VAN VEEN, 
27 Wooster st. 
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GINGLE TAX DUCTBINES IN A NUT- 


SHELL 
Tuirty pamphiete on various phases of the socis 
problem. The questiou of the hour, All should under 
stand it Will be sent post paid on receipt of fifteen 
cente in stampa, or will be sent free to any ene sending 
wenty-Gve cents for siz months’ subscription to the 
‘ormer, & sixteen page jour 
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Kesidence, 7u3 Union at., Brooklyn, 


! Music furnished 
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TYOLLANDS apa 
H°? *ANDAEE AND DINING ROOMA, 
183 Fourth avenue, 
_____ Bet lth and 14th ats 
MIXTURE 194 


OLMAN'S CHUOULERA : 
sure cure for all summer complaints. Price 35 
cents, Holmian’s Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, near 
Tweaty-seventh street, New York, 


ENVER, COL.—Lots 66) each in South Uni- 
versity Place Annex; lies high and beautiful: lo 
cuted inthe line of vapid growth and improvement, 
For information and plats uddress C, G, BUCK, 66 
Symen Bieek. Denver. Col. 
Rem, AGATHA MUN he ATKING WILL 
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C.C.BAIGGS &C2 
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GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,000 to 810,000 cach, bearing imierest iat 
the rate of eight per cent per anmaum, Interest pay- 
able semi-anagually, These bonds are secured by tirst 
mortgages on Kinsas Citv property worth three ata 
four thnes the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
prindipal and interest guaranteed at maturity, Enter. 
est collectable through vour own bank, With New York : 
exchanyve added. Recorded mortgage forwarded With 


each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 8100 and upward, bearing interes’ 
at the rate of eight percent per annum, Ceartifloates 
of deposit are secured bv tirst mortgage bonds depos- 
Ited with @ trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attached to cach certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write sour name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Security Bullding. 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
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De You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get-- 
ting the sole agency for our x 
watches in your city. We 






guarantee you absolutely 
against los 8, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclue 
sive agency. sole use of our 


know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full partics- 
Jars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pais. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
goq Walout 8t., Philadelphia. 
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235 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 
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Bey WHEEL CAIRN 
TO HIKE, 
sPECIL FREK 
DELIVERY. 
ARE YoU ? 
upT RED 


That is the question, Are you ruptured? If go, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breneh) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they hive 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
streagthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
In arms are cured by the remedy alone without the ald 
ofwtruss, Soreness evused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure ean be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
fu six to eight weeks, Price of Remedy, sutticient to 
cure an ordinary case, $3; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 81. Sent by mail, postpald, 
upon recsipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. Q. FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Broadway, New 

orl. 









EARN MONEY 
by Collecting Kinanan's 
e Bowes Soar Waerrsus. 
We poy cash for them, Write to us fora circular, 

BIBEBAE & GON, 00 Catharine Birect, Now York City, 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Denn Pintt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 





| science and art. 





A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogni. 
Ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have naned the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to fight it outon this line” until the 
uninformed are ecdueated up to the truth, that “un. 
necessary tuxition is unjust taxation,” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, is a guaran: 
tee that BELFORI’S MAGAZINE inall {ts departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
Iv bill of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the oftlee and the workshop. 

Subscription price, $2.50 a year; % cents a number. 

Subscriptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters everywhere, or remit by P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letier. 

Sample copies sent to any address. 

New volume begins with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New Yerk. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,”? “A Hopelesa 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 0) cents, 

A Eriendto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of Calamity Jane," "A 
Plucky One,” ete, Cloth, 61.00, Paper Covers, 530 
cents. 

The Veteranand His Pipe. 

hy Albion W. Tourgee. Authorofa Fool’s Ernand,” 

ete, Cloth, $1.00. ‘ 
A Boston Girl. 

At Boston Bar Harbour and Paris. Paper Covers, W 
cents, 

Carlotta Perry’s Poeme, 
mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Kady. 

A Novel. By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, $1.00, Pa 
per Covers, 5U vents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, $1.5. 

tjiorence Fables. 

By William J, Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 50 vents, 

Miriam Balestier. 

A novel. By Edgar Fuwcett. Cloth, $1.00. 
50 cents, 

Yone Suunto: A Child of Japan. 

A novel. By EH. House, (The sertal due completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1, Paper, W 
cents. ; 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper, 


Under the Maplen. 
Anovel. By Walter N, Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 


30 cents, 
Adventures on the Moxnquite Shore. 
By E, George Squier, M. A, F.8. A, With 60 Illustra: 
tions. 12mo, cloth; $1.00, 
Kditilon de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully ilustrated with pho 
togravures, wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
raves, Hphodes, Cady and others, Large quarte 
Cloth, $4.00, lull Morocco, $7.50. 
Songs of a Huunted Heart. 
by Minna Irving, With portrait of the author. Unie 
form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, $1.00, 
The Wrong Man. 
By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % cents, 
The Shadow ofthe Kura, 


A Novel, 


A Novel, Hy Ernest Derancey Pierson, Paper, % 
cents, 
Aunt Sallv’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel. By N,J.W. LeCato, Paper, % centa, 


An luponible eanibilieys or, Can Much 


ANovel, By Charles EL, Wingate, Paper Covers, 3 
cents, 


Roechefoucanld’s Moral Maxime. 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, 61.00, 

Rousseau'’s Conteasions, 

Fully and beautifully Illustrated, Two volumes tn 

one, Cloth, $1.50, 

The Positive Philosephy. 

By Auguste Comte, Translited by Harriet n 

- avo, Cloth, §4.00, Beene 
Au American Vendetta. 

by T.C, Crawford, Mlustrated, Cloth, 91.00 Paper, 

5 cents, 
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Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Rest, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


Sold by draggists or sent by mail 
Me, ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 








